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ccpA short absence from home, prevented.a per-} THE PARDONING PowER. The last RecisTer — ¥ 
sonal examination of the proof of the last Rscisrer, |tained an account of the pardoning of two pe 


and some errors have escaped in the articles from 

manuscript that might otherwise have been detect- 
ed. The word “removal” is printed for renewal “of 
the charter of the old bank of the United States,’’ 
in the 10th line, of the ist col. of page 291, and 
there are some other mistakes of like character— 
all which, however, will so appear to the reader to 
be. 





«ELserensorrihestpent.” When refiecting about 
the proposed design of holding a congressional cau- 
cus to nominate a president, it occurred to me that 
it would be right to say something concerning the 
manner Of electing electors. The New York “Pa- 
triot” furnishes an article on the subject which ex- 
hibits my views of the matter with more power than 
I could have given to them, It is inserted in page 
317, and ‘attention is invited to it. The right to 
choose electors is, surely in the people, and I have 
many years wished such an alteration of the con 
stitution as would secure it to them, and so prevent 
a repetition of some of the disgraceful scenes that 


wé have witnessed, on account of “management,” | 


by those who dJarguin for states. 





Seain. By a late arrival at New York, we have 
unexpected, as well as gtoomy,accounts from Spain, 
as will be seen by a reference to the foreign news. 

The French have entejed Madrid—this was look- 
ed for; there was no liparen design to oppose 
them: but.the count Abibbal has proved a traitor 
to the cause of constitutional liberty, as is shewn 
in his letter to the other count: yet it seems that 
he could not prevent some opposition to the entry 
of the French, and a hope may be entertained that 


who had robbed the United States’ mail, in-New- 

Jersey, and the arrest of three others for commit. 

ting the same offencein Maryland! Every humane = 
mind revolts at the necessity, real or supposed, of 
capital or otherwise severe punishments—but 
such as the law ordains, most persons beliéve ought 
to be invariably inflicted, unless there are some 
undoubled facts to be plead in palliation of the 
offence. The legislature of Maryland passed a 
law to render forgery punishable with death «the 
first person convicted under it was pardoned, and so 
the law was virtually repealed; there is alaw ofthe 
United States that subjects those engaged in the 
slave trade to be punished as pirates—but the first 

person fully condemned for it, was pardoned by the 
president. Several found guilty of piracy have 

been let loose, and others, no doubt less guilty, 

been executed. The chance of escape is generally 

sufficiently great through the “glorious uncertainty 

of the law’’—and, if the law that enacts punish- 

ment is wrong in the estimation of an executive 

officer, it appears more like the right in bim tosug- 
gest the repeal of the law, than to render it nuga- 
tory by his own act, after having approved of it, 








Tae Atuany Ancvus, of the 8th inst. says—“«We 
bave disturbed the placidity of temper which Mr, 
Niles, the editor of the Weekly Register, of Balti- 
more, in general so well preserves, by our observa- 
tions upon certain remarks of his, in relation to the 
mode of nomination of a president, in which we de. 
precated the consequences of a departure from such 
salutary precedents.” 

The young “democrats” who edit the “Argus” are 
mistaken. The “placidity of my temper” has not 
|been moved. ‘They have hastily supposed that re- 





the defection is not general, notwithstanding what | proofforan ungenerous insinuation,(that they might 
1s said in the French papers. ‘There is, indeed, a jamend their ways), was an exhibit of anger! I well 
report, that be has been arrested by his soldiers; |kKnew that ¢hey could not injure me, by expressing 
but we must wait fer further accounts to make up |doubts concerning my political character—and re- 
our minds as to the state of this interesting coun-/| proved them only that they showld cease to injure 
try. Many yet have full faith that the invaders themselves, by displays of a puerile arrogance, 
will be expelled or destroyed; but’ the idea of , which, 7/ suited to the staté of things in New York, 
their success is sickening to the heart. Yet, if it can only provoke a jaugh or excite pity elsewhere, 
suall appear that the people of Spain wish to be The attack was on their part—wanton and unpro- 
slaves to their priests—so be it: we siall not sym. | voked; the defence was designed to instruct them in 
patiise with nor pity them—if they are the victims | “democracy,” about which they talk so much and 
of the treachery of those in whom they have con- {seemingly know so little. “Democracy,” I have 
tided, all will feel for them, and offer up their best | supposed, was the result of inquiry, built upon the 
wishes for future success against their infamous op. | reason of mankind; but, if we suffer the editors of 
pressors, the “Argus” to define it, it will appear to be the 
It is stated, but not as by authority, that the Por- | dictation of a few, prescribed by a regard for their 
tuguese army, sent to aid the Spaniards, had revolt-|own personalinterests. The first invites manly dis- 
ed,and declared against the constitution of their|cussion and patient investigation; the other rejects 
country. both as ccntrary to the rights of certain patentees. 
« | These, however, are of modern growth, rank weeds 
Greece appears still to be doing well, and the day|in the garden of liberty—and will soon be rooted 
of her deliverance is, probably, near at hand. The/up and cast into a corner, to “return from whence 
accounts therefrom are of the most encouraging| they came,” through the consideration of the people 
character, See the proper head. | whose interests, (from the days of king Nimrod, 
‘ of Assyria, to the present reign of king »* in 
Porto Rico, Several rumors were put afloat |the state of *), have been the continual sa- 
that this valuable island ‘had been transferred to 
and actually seized by the British. They appear to 
have been without foundation. 
Vou, XXIV —— 20. 
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*The people of several states will easily fill up 
‘these blanks for themselves. The breed ef kings 
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sell those of hisown manufacture at, they cannot, 
-be sold, provided he has entered his little book 
“according to law.” This “policy” is the principle 
that universally governs—and it is only about its 
special application that we differ. Virginia would, 
we feel assured, give, (absolutely give), 500,000 
dollars, if certain that the Potomac might be ren- 
dered navigable from its head waters, by the expen- 
diture of shat sum of money—but what is the pro- 
portes of her population that would be directly 
enefitted by it?—perhaps not one tenth: so nine 
tenths would be taxed to bestow a “bounty” on the 
other tenth. This “indirect bounty policy” is ex 
tended by the United States to the shipping inte- 
rest, whether engaged in the foreign or coasting 
trade, to the fisheries, and the manufacture of 
coarse cotton goods—and each has prospered, to 
the profit of afl persons in all the states, though 
apparently local in respect to some of them; aud 
the reason why it should be confined to these four 
items, is what the farmers, the real farmers, wish to 
find out. It is not yet shewn that the free labor. 
ers of this republic “are their own worst enemies,” 


and must have some master-spiriis “to preserve 
therm from themselves”—and I beheve that among 


them are to be found the most enlightened statesmen, 


_the truest republicans, the best friends of agriculture, 


and the strongest supporters of the natural and con 


_ stitutional rights of the great miazority of the peopie— 


Tor ine simple reason, that they are that mujority, (as 
before observed}, and as capable of judging tor 
themselves as any setof philosophers whatever. 
‘The people have too often made grand mistakes 
A sort of sec- 
tiona) pride prevails that frequently causes them to 
enquife more particularly into the property of the 


* tongues than the qualities of the Aearés of candidates 


for public office—they must have persons that can 
speak, no matter if they never think; and the citi- 
zens of many littie counties in the several states act 
as if they thought that matters of great pith and 
moment to the interests of such county might be 
specially discussed in the congress of the United 
States: and what is tlie result? We have too many 
talkers and too few docrs. In a certain debate in 
the British parliament, some flippant member made 
a long speech to shew what ought to be dune—le 
was followed by an old fashioned person, whosim- 
ply observed, that «what the other had said he would 
do”’—and the last was the person confidedin. Those 
who regard the tongue more thanthe heart, have 
always spoken disrespectfully of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and even laughed, because some of 


- the members, being descendants of Germans, can 


not smoothly pronounce English words!—but what 
is Pennsylvania, through the acts of a common. sense 
legislature, if compared with some other states, 
wherein speaking and reporting have been prefer- 
red to thinking and doing? 

These things are mentioned in opposition to the 
strange assertions of the “Farmer,” as he calls 
himself-—and, let him regard the subject as he 
pleases, 1 must remain one of those who will ever 
more depend for mora! or political virtue, honor 


te al 
iy 


consume the fruits of the earth, are always in a state 
of war with the producers of them. If the question 
about protecting domestic nianufactures could be 
put directly to the people of all the states, no doubt 
19 out of every 20 persons, who labor with thei; 
own hands, would vote fur such protection—by; 
those who profit on the labor of others would gene. 
rally vote against it. So the latter would posses; 


all the “true republicanism” of the country. Who 
can believe this? 





GENERAL Post orricr. The following circular 
has been addressed to post-masters and contractors, 
it might more completely etfectuate the object of 
the post master-general, if still greater publicity 
were given to it, by publishing it in the different 
papers, . 
General Post- Office, July 7, 1823. 

The post-master-general has observed, that some of 
the contractors for the conveyance of the mail, seem 
to be indifferent, as well to the manner in which 
the mail is conveyed, as to the time in which it is 
delivered. Where the mail is carried on horse-back, 
the obligation is positive, that it shall be covered, 
so as to protect it from the weather—where it is 
conveyed in a carriage, the obligation is equally 
positive, that it shall be kept under cover. 
In consequence of the repeated violations of the 
above obligations, the post-master-general gives 
notice, that, in every instance in which the con. 
tractor shall fail to convey the mail under cover, as 
the terms of his contract require, or shall fail in de. 
livering it at the time directed, a fine shall be as. 
sessed, which shall only be remitted, on shewing 
that the omission or failure did not proceed from 
negligence. And if this remedy should prove inef. 
fectual, the conveyance will be placed in other 
hands, 
Many of the complaints which are so repeatedly 
made agaiust the post office department, arise from 
the negligence of post masters—notice is, there- 
fore, given, that these complaints shall be strictly 
attended to, and the proper remedy applied. It 
is particularly enjoined on those who have the care 
of distributing offices, that they employ in their 
respective offices, only such clerks as are entirely 
competent. Letters are mis-sent frequently, by 
those employed in distributing offices, who are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the geography of the 
country, to give the proper direction to the different 
letters. 7 

For years past the moneys realized by the gene- 
ral post office have been less than its expenditures. 
The quarter ending on the 31st of March last, lef: 
a deficiency of nearly forty thousand dollars; andi 
is believed that there is a deficiency equally as large 
for the ensuing quarter. This evil is rapidly in- 
creasing, and must essentially impede the opera- 
tions of the department, unless an effectual remedy 
beapplied. The remedy can only be found by ap- 
propriations from the treasury, by restricting the 
travel of the mail, or by inducing postmasters to be 
more punctual in paying the moneys'‘received by 
them. The list of delinquencies, which the office 


7 


and truth, safety and perfection, in the classes of | now exhibits, shews a most culpable negligence 0! 


laborers, than in the corps of merchants, law- 
yers or priests. The first cannot sell their coun 
try’s 
it—but the latter will sell, plead or preach any 
thing that they can make a profit by. The natural 
character of all the classes may be the same, but 


many postmasters in thisrespect. In future, where 
any postmaster shall neglect to pay over as directed, 


good, because they must pay the damage of| within a reasonable time, the moneys he may have 


received for postage, he shall be deemed guilty ©! 
an omission of an important duty, and the postmas- 
ter general will apply the most effectual means to 


the practice of wrong must surely be less frequeat | prevent a second failure. 


with those who have to suffer from the wrong than 
in those who may profitby wrong. Those who 


it is expected that those postmasters who have 
appropriated the public money to their own use, 
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and have, for years, evinced but little disposition to | 
refund it, will pay their respective balances without 
delay. 

If ‘the money received as above had been faith- 
fully paid over, the expenditures of the post-office 
department would not have exceeded the sums 
received. The operations of a department, so es- 
sential to the interests of the community, as are 
those of the post-office, should not be impeded by 
the negligence or faithlessness of some of its agents. 
A relaxation from any positive duty, by any who are 
concerned in the above operations, cannot fail to 
produce some inconvenience or loss to the public. 
And, unless the most effectual remedies be applied, 
afailure in one point will but encourage negligence 
and insure other failures, until the whole system 
wil become paralyzed. The post office depart 
ment, to secure the important objects of its estab. 
lishment, must be conducted with the utmost degree 
of energy. This shall be the constant aim of the 
postmaster general. He is happy to acknowledge, 
that a great majorily of postmasters and contractors 
are not only competent to the discharge of their 
respective duties, but are prompt and energetic in 
the discharge of them. The postmaster general 
most confidently relies on the co operaton of such, 
in his endeavors to give energy to the operations of 
his department. 


PontTer’s squapron. A private letter from the 
commodore, dated on board the Sea Gull, June 11, 
says—‘] keep every one very busy; and, although 
the service has been severe and some are very 
sick of it, I have good reason for believing, that all 
who leave my command will do it with a desire to 
return to it whenever their services may be wanted. 
The fact is, that the disappearance of all the pi- 
rates, and our want of success in catching the ras. 
cals, is somewhat discouraging to us; but all ave sa- 
usfied that our failure was owing to other causes 
than a want of exertion on our part. The fact is, 
our enemy is an imvisible one; he has only to throw 
on the fairy mantle of a Spanish passport, which 
they all go furnished with, and the pirate is com- 
pletely concealed from our view. 


“Piracy is now down on this side of the island, 
and i hope soon to give as good an account of the 
other side. A pirate has, however, appeared there, 
and made two captures lately—but the most of the 
pack, the Greyhound, the Terrier, Ferret, Weazle, 
Fox and two barges are in full pursuit; ifhe escapes 
he must have good luck. 

“There has not beena single act of piracy com- 
mitted here since I came on the coast, and the 
above is the only one I can hear of on the south 
iN which we have left pretty much to the Bri- 
tush, 

“The importance of this station, [Key West], 
appears daily more and more manifest to me, and, 
iN my opinion, it is of but little consequence who 
possesses Cuba, if we keep a force here; for we 
have the complete command of the Gulf of Mexi 
co, all the commerce of which, a$ well as that 
tom Jamaica and Cuba, is completely at our mercy. 


“It is almost incredible, the number of vessels 
that daily pass and repass, and it is wonderful, con- 
sidering the strong temptation, that piracy existed 
0 Ro greater degree than it did. 

“Those to New Orleans pass very near this isl- 
and, and we have almost daily intercourse with 
them. I had no conception myself of the extent 
of our trade in this quarter, until | came here, and 





from whence to give it protection, The govern- 


ment has made a small experiment, sufficient to 


prove the utility of an establishment here, and the 


country would act unwisely to abandon it. The 
place ought to be well fortified, of which it is very 
susceptible, and a respectable force, chiefly naval, 
should always be kept stationed here. There 
would then be nothing to be apprehended from 
pirates, or any other aggressors on our commerce 
or flag. : 
“It is to this sea what Gibraltar is to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the one thousandth part of the money 
that has been expended on the one, would make 
the other all that could be desired. | 
‘| do not know exactly when [ shall visit home; 
but hope to do so in about two months. I sball 
send the small vessels home at regular periods, to 
return tothe station immediately. This I do to 
give the officers an opportunity of obtaining relief. 
One will leave here on the 16th, and on the 2d and 
16th of every month hereafter I shall despatch one 
of them.” 

The Wild Cat has arrived at Norfolk—sbe had 
been absent five months, and employed in the 
most severe scrvice, yet had not had one solitary 
case of sickness. The other light vessels of the 
squadron have ulso been highly favored, in respect 
to health, not having lost a man by sickness during 
the whole of the cruise. 

By this vessel we learn that the Colombian privae 
teer Centella, captain Hopner, continued cruizing 
off Havana, and had taken a large number of Spa- 
nish merchantmen. ‘The Spanish men of war had 
frequently been sent out after her, and sometimes 
seen her, but she either outsailed them, or from her 
superior force they considered it too warm a job to 
engage her. The Centella had run several of her 
prizes ashore on the Florida coast, and disposed of 
their cargoes and materials to the wreckers, by 
whom they were introduced into the United States, 
in violation of the Jaws of nations, inasmuch as the 
property so captured and disposed of had not been 
formally condemned as prizes to the captors, and of 
our neutrality towards Spain Commodore Porter, 
however, soon put astep to the practice, by the 
seizure of one of thé prizes in behalf of the Spanish 
owners. The Centella had been to Thompson’s Isl- 
and, but was not permitted to anchor by the com- 
modore, who sent a polite message to captain Hop- 
ner, stating that, as there existed the best under- 
standing between the United States and the Spa- 
nish authorities of Cubain relation to the suppres- 
sion of piracy, in which both parties were zealously 
engaged as in a common cause, it did not become 
him to excite any unpleasant tceling in the Spenish 
authorities, (whose friendly disposiiion towards the 


,; American squadron was no Jess manifest than bene- 


ficial), by affording, even indirectly, any kind of 
countenance to so active and successful an encmy 
to them, as he hac proved himself to have been; 
and that, however warmly the commodore’s feel- 
ings were enlisted in favor of the Colombian repub- 
lic, and however unpleasant the task which his duty 
enjoined on him might be, he could not, from these 
considerations, permit him to enter the harbor— 
which, indeed, was merely a rendezvous for the na- 
| val force of the United States engaged in the sup- 
pression of piracy. 

The schooner Ferret appears to have had an af- 
fair with some pirates, and succeeded 1n capturing 
two launches—but it is not said bow many, if any, 
of their crews were taken. 





am fully persnaded that this is the proper place 


Two other cases of fever have appeared on Dons 


‘the Decoy. 
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crifice of office-hunters and holders, and political 
aspirants, 

“jn endeavoring to establish the political impos- 
sibility of a democratic caucus, Mr. Niles seems to 
have imbibed the ‘era of good feeling’ doctrine.” 

o says the “Argus.” Now, this is the opposite of 
hat was said by me, which the editors of that pa- 
iF carefully keep from the knowledge of their 
réaders. It was stated in the “Register,” that when 
what was called the “ra of good feelings” first 
began, “1 frequently expressed my fear of it, con. 
sidering the absence of political excitement as the 
precursor of less safe divisions among the peo- 
ple.” &e. 

The article before me, unless on account of the 
tirings above alluded to, is not, either generally or 
personally, worth further notice. If the editors of 
the “Argus,” are willing to discuss the subject, 
‘ike men,’’ as I observed in my last notice of them, 
I have no sort of objection to an honorable tilt 
with them, because, perhaps, the public good may 
be subserved by it. As “printers to the state of 
New York,” they are entitled to respectful atten- 
tion; and, as they volunteered to find fault with 
some of my speculations, it seems right that they 
should extend the same to me, notwithstanding I 
never sought for, held, or expect to hold, any pub- 
lic office of profit whatever, in the gift of the gene- 
ral ora state government. Previous to this, however, 
as our talk is to beabout “democracy,” I should 
like to know the date of their’s, and how far we 
agree on the “landmarks” of the party. This will 
save us both much troubles There is nothing like 
a fair start. But I must assure them before hand, 
that, unless they permit thei readers to hear what! 

 bave said, 1 shall not trouble mine any further about 
what they may say, unless very briefly indeed; be- 
cause I cannot deal in personalities, and will not 
impute bad motives to persons when they happen 
to differ in opinion with me, as these editors have 
done, unless purely defensive. I have reproved 
the young “democrats” of the “Argus,” on account 
of their assault on me, for the reason that I respect- 
ed them, and whether they profit by it or not, is ex- 
clusively a concern of their own: but they and all 
other: mav rest assured, that the dictatorial manner 
assumed, (and for which another paper published 
in the same state is very remarkable), will never 


be submitted to by me, so long as I hold any other} 


sentiment than that of perfect contempt for the 
authors of it. 


“THE INDINECT BOUNTY FPoLICY.” This isa new- 
ly-coined term, I believe, but we shall soon ascertain 
its meaning, and find out its application. 

A writer in thé Richmond “Enquirer’’—an able 
man, and, I dare say, an honest one, who writes over 
the signature of “A Farmer”—is evidently a disci- 
ple of the old school, whose doctrines were long 
since exploded by every commercial and manufac- 
turing nation in the world, and so, certainly, includ- 
ing the American. He makes a vigorous attack 
upon Mr. Crawford, and charges him with being 
friendly to the ‘policy of forcing manufactures by 

“protecting duties,” against which, it seems that the 
editors of the ‘*Enquirer” had previously endeavor- 
ed to defend him. I correspond with the latter 
in this case; for, though Mr. C. has several times 
mentioned domestic manufactures in hés reports, 





has much multiplied of late, and several of these, 
Jam pretty well assured, have agreed to sell their 
states, if the people will suffer themselves to be 
disposed of ike cattle. “Understood?” 


—' 


ee, 


I always supposed that he had an entire r 
and reference tu revenue, as derived from t 
ment of dutiés or other taxes, But it is not my in. 
tention either to attack or defend that gentleman. 
the facts are mentioned only for the purpose of jn. 
troducing to my readers the first paragraph in the 
essay of the “Farmer,”as follows: 


“Among the many and various grounds assumed 
for defending Mr. Crawford against the charges of 
those who oppose his further elevation, that which 
is least tenable is presented in your editoral re. 
marks of May 30. It has been stated that Mr. ¢. 
approves the protecting duty policy, and has re. 
commended its being extended in its operation, 
This you positively deny—and treat with ridicule 
the idea of Mr, Crawford’s being “suspected of 
“design to curry favor with the manufacturers, be. 
*‘ cause inhis last report, he treats the impost as the 
*‘ means of revenue alone, without calculating it as 4 
« means of bounty to the manufacturers.” I shal) 
quote what Mr. C, has said on this head in his two 
last reports, and, notwithstanding the embiguous 
terms under which he is so fond of presenting, (or 
concealing), his political opinions, his own words 
fully convict him of supporting the 1nninect Bovx. 


ard 


TY POLicy—a policy which cannot be approved by any 
man who is either an enlightened statesman, a true 
republican, a friend to the interesis of agriculture, or 
a supporter of the natural and constitutional rights of 
the majority of the people.” 


This is wonderful. The frst congress under the 
constitution of the United States, met at New York 
onthe 3d of March 1789, and, by that congress, what 
is he,’e called the ‘indirect bounty policy” was adopt: 
ed. American vessels, employed in the foreign 
trade, were taxed six cents per ton, and foreign 
vessels put down at ffty cents per ton, since raised 
to one hundred cents per ton—and further, the goods 
imported in foreign vessels were required to psy 
one tenth more duty than if imported in domestic 
vessels, This measure was opposed by the old 
school alluded to, but it was carried and approved 
of by WasurncTon, to afford an “indirect bounty” to 
American ship builders and owners, and .4mericar 
seamen. 

The same congress took the fisheries under care, 
and-succeeding congresses proceeded to protect 
them by “indirect bounties,” until, at last, the boun- 
ty became direct, and was called “souwnry,’’ though 
now under the name of ‘‘allowance.”’ 

It is hard to believe that in the majority of the 
first congresses of the United States, (with Washing: 
ton, president, Jefferson, secretary of state, and 
Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, all of whom ap- 
probated those measures), there were no “enligii- 
ened statesmen or true republicans.”?’ The discovery 
of the fact was reserved for this day—if what the 
Virginia “Farmer” says is correct. 

In 1794, Washington being president, it was re- 
solved to build certain vessels of war for the “pro- 
tection of commerce”’—thus extending the “indirect 
bounty policy” and supporting it by an armed force. 
By subsequent acts, the navy has grown up fo 18 
present importance, and we expend from two to 
three millions of dollars every year as an *éndirec' 
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else, than to confer this “bounty,” do we maintain 
squadrons in the Pacific, the West India seas and 
the Mediterranean? It is precisely the same in its 
nature and operation, as a duty of 50 dolls. per ton, 
on foreign iron, would have on the manufacture of 
American iron; except that the “bounty” to com- 
merce costs us money, whereas the other would 
convert what is valueless into a vast amount of va. 
jue, without taxing any one. : 

It is true, that all these things were gravely op- 
nosed by a certain set of philosophers—but it hap. 
pily turned out that they did not succeed in defeat- 
ing the “indirect bounty policy”—and, what is very 
singular, most of those philosephers, having become 
converts to the points that they so warmly opposed, 

being now the great friends of COMMERCE and the 
navy ), yet urge their doctrine as applicable to pre- 
vent like success and prosperity in other and more 
important branches of the national industry, and 
consequent wealth and power of the United States! 
So that ‘enlightened statesmen and true republicans’ 
lift their opinions just like other people, and blow 
hot or blow cold as the case may require. 

On the 28th April, 1820, the vote was taken in the 
house of representatives on the tariff bill reported 
by Mr. Baldwin, for protecting, or granting an “indi- 
rect bounty,” as the “Farmer” has it, to American 
manufacteres. There were 90 for it and 69 against 
it, It is hard to believe that in the majority there 
was no “enlightened statesman, true republican, friend 
of agriculture, or supporter of the natural and consit- 
tutional rights of the great majority of the people! !/”— 
Heaven help the country, if there was not! New 
York and Pennsylvania, which together had four 
times the free population of Virginia, and many more 
times the physical power and active wealth,* voted 
unanimously for the bill, save one-—47 votes for, 1 
against it, and that one notoriously disobeyed the 
wishes of his constituents. These states contain 


nearly one third of the citizens of the United States, : 


and, beyond a doubt, possess many more persons 
who cultivate their own lands by the sweat of their own 
brows, than are to be found in ALL the states so re- 
presented in congress as to show an opposition to 
the “indirect bounty policy.” Is it possible, that 
this mighty mass of pcpulation, so deeply concern- 
ed in the value and product of the soil, are not only 
destitute of statesmen and repudicans, but really un- 
friencly sto the interests of agriculture?” But let 
us look further. 

it is spoken of as a fact ascertained, that the great 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, having together almost one half of all the ci- 
tizens of the republic, [34 millions out of 8], and 
possessing 86 votes in the house of representatives, 
will give, at least, 82 votes in support of the “indi- 
rect bounty policy” at the next session. 
the minor states will also unanimously support it, and 
it is confidently believed that it will prevail, if right- 
fully brought forward, by a majority of about 50 
votes out of 213; the majority representing 5,500,Q00 


—_——_ 








"New York—population, 1820 


1,362,729 
Pennsylvania 


1,049,187 





2,411,916 





New York—valuation of lands, 1815 


$269 .370,900 
Pennsylvania 


346,633,889 





616,004,789 





Virginia—free population, 1820 642,213 


Several of 


citizens, and the minority only 2,500,000. Indeed, 
in the four states named, it is believed that the only 
‘friends of agriculture,” .o he shewn by a vote 
against a protective tariff, will be the representa- 
tives of the commercial class! How ignorant must 
the country people be of their own best interests 
We should think that they ought to understand 
these, though they make no pretensions to the 
character of “enlightened statesmen!” © Still, it is 
apprehended that they may be “true republicans” 
—for they themselves */abor in the earth,” and such 
Mr. Jefferson regards as those in whose hearts Gop 
has peculiarly deposited substantial and genuine virtue; 
and he further says, “corruption of morals in the 
mass of cultivators, [i.e.perscns who “anor in the 
earth,’’], is a phenomenon of which no age nor na- 
tion has furnished an example”—and he speaks of 
the independence of those who rely on their “own 
soil and industry” for subsistence: and if these are 
thus virtuous, as we must needs believe that they 
are, surely among them must be some who are 
“supporters of the natural and constitutional rights 
of the great majority of the people,”’secing that they 
themselves constitute that majority, and are those 
who have to bear the burthen of , government and 
support it by arms, to defend their own possessions, 
But some of these deluded people have carried the 
‘indirect bounty policy” to very great lengths, in. 
deed, in the establishment of common schools, for 
which they tax those who have no children; in the 
digging of canals, at the cost of thousands who never 
will even see them; and in the making of roads and 
building of bridges, at the general expense—all 
which are “indirect bounties” to those who have 
children, or possess lands or other property is the 
neighborhood of, or convenientto, such canals, 
roads and bridges. The state of Maine, though of 
a minor grade among the states on account of po- 
pulation, has a capital of about two millions of dollars 
vested in “indirect bounties” to promote education, 
and, besides, taxes her lands and people $120,000 
a year to keep wp the “policy”—and, if a person 
owning lands in Maine were-a citizen and resident 
of Virginia, he would have to contribute his part of 
this “bounty” as though he were a resident of Maine, 
or his lands would be sold for the schooling of chil- 
dren that he bad no sort of interest in. What a 
melancholy case is this—that people should be tax- 
ed for things which benefit them not! Bat this prac. 
tice is general, and to be found in every state, in one 
way or another. We see it clearly in Virginia, in 
the building of her university, at the common cost 
of the people, though few, very few of them, indeed, 
can expect to derive any othe? than an indirect be- 
nefit from this difect bounty, extended to literary 
pursuits. 

The truth is, the indirect bounty policy” pre. 
vails in every civilized community, and without it 
civilization could not exist. It ig shewn in every 
species of what may be denominated improvement 
—whether it be the making of the Erie canal 
in New York, or the formation of a primer, for chil- 
dren, in Maryland. It is, in fact, the parent and the 
result Of improvement, and, without it, improve- 
ment would not be made or could not be rendered 
permanently good; for itis the protection and en- 
couragement of labor, genius, enterprize and capi- 
tal, no matter how employed or to what: applied. 
To revert to the word “primer” —if an American 
compiles one, the “indirect bounty pelicy” imme. 
diately operates in his behalf, by securing to him 
an exclusive right in its publication; and, though 
like primers might be imported from foreign coun- 





valuation 1815 $165,603,199 


tries at one tenth of the price that he pleases-to 
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sell those of his own manufacture at, they cannot 
-be sold, provided he has entered his little book 
“according to law.” ‘This “policy” is the principle 
that universally governs—and it is only about its 
special application that we differ. Virginia would, 
we feel assured, give, (absolutely give), 500,000 
dollars, if certain that the Potomac might be ren- 
dered navigable from its head waters, by the expen- 
diture of that sum of money—but what is the pro- 
portion of her population that would be directly 
benefitted by it?—perhaps not one tenth: so nine 
tenths would be taxed to bestow a “bounty” on the 
other tenth. This “indirect bounty policy” is ex 
tended by the United States to the shipping inte- 
rest, whether engaged in the foreign or coasting 
trade, to the fisheries, and the manufacture of 
coarse cotton goods—and each has prospered, to 
the profit of aii persons in all the states, though 
apparently local in respect to some of them; aud 
the reason why it should be confined to these tour 
items, is what the farmers, the real farmers, wish to 
find out. It is not yet shewn that the free labor. 
ers of this republic “are their own worst enemies,” 


and must have some master-sfiriis “to preserve 
them from themselves”—and I beheve that among 


them are to be found the most enlightened statesmen, 
the truest repubicans, the best friends of agriculture, 
and the strongest supporters of the natural and con 


_ stitutional rights of the great majority of the peopie— 


Tor ine simple reason, that they are that mujority, (as 
before observez), and as capable of judging for 
themselves as any setof philosophers whatever. 
The people have too often made grand mistakes 
A sort of sec- 


tiona) pride prevails that frequently causes them to 


enquife more particularly into the property of the 


tongues than the qualities of the hearts of candidates 
for public office—they must have persons that can 
speak, no matter if they never think; and the citt- 
zens of many littie counties in the several states act 
as if they thought that matters of great pith and 
moment to the interests of such county might be 
specially discussed in the congress of the United 
States: and what is tle result? We have too many 
talkers and too few doers, Ina certain debate in 
the British parliament, some flippant member made 
a long speech to shew what ought to be dune—le 
was followed by an old fashioned person, who sim- 
ply observed, that «what the other had said he would 


do”’ —and the last was the person confidedin. Those 


who regard the tongue more thanthe heart, have 
always spoken disrespectfully of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and even laughed, because some of 


' the members, being descendants of Germans, can 


not smoothly pronounce English words!—but what 
is Pennsylvania, through the acts of a common sense 
legislature, if compared with some other states, 
wherein speaking and reporting have been prefer. 
red to thinking and doing? 

These things are mentioned in opposition to the 
strange assertions of the “Farmer,” as he calls 
himself-and, let him regard the subject as he 
pleases, 1 must remain one of those who will ever 
more depend for moral or political virtue, honor 


and truth, safety and perfection, in the classes of 


free laborers, than in the corps of merchants, law- 
yers or priests. ‘he first cannot sell their coun 
try’s 
it--but the latter will sell, plead or preach any 
thing that they can make a profit by. The natural 
character of all the classes may be the same, but 


the practice of wrong must surely be less frequent 


with those who have to suffer from the wrong than 
in those who may profitby wrong. Those who 


good, because they must pay the damage of 


~—~wpe. 
in, 


{consume the fruits of the earth, are always in a state 

of war with the producers of them. If the question 
about protecting domestic nianufactures could be 
put directly to the people of all the states, no doubt 
19 out of every 20 persons, who labor with their 
own hands, would vote fur such protection—by 
those who profit on the labor of others would gene. 
rally vote against it, So the latter would posses; 


all the “true republicanism” of the country, Who 
can believe this? 


GENERAL post orricr. The following circular 
has been addressed to pést-masters and contractors, 
it mignt more completely effectuate the object of 
the post master-general, if still greater publicity 
were given to it, by publishing it in the different 
papers. 

: General Post. Office, July 7, 1823, 

The post-master-general has observed, that some of 
the contractors for the conveyance of the mail, seem 
to be indifferent, as well to the manner in which 
the mail is conveyed, as to the time in which it is 
delivered. Where the mail is carried on horse-back, 
the obligation is positive, that it shall be covered, 
so as to protect it from the weather—where it is 
conveyed in a carriage, the obligation is equally 
positive, that it shall be kept under cover. 

In consequence of the repeated violations of the 
above obligations, the post-master-general gives 
notice, that, in every instance in which the con. 
tractor shall fail to convey the mail under cover, as 
the terms of his contract require, or shall fail in de. 
livering it at the time directed, a fine shall be as. 
sessed, which shall only be remitted, on shewing 
that the omission or failure did not proceed from 
negligence. And if this remedy should prove inef. 
fectual, the conveyance will be placed in other 
hands, 

Many of the complaints which are so repeatedly 
made agaiust the post oflice department, arise from 
the negligence of post masters—notice is, there- 
fore, given, that these complaints shall be stricily 
attended to, and the proper remedy applied. It 
is particularly enjoined on those who have the care 
of distributing offices, that they employ in their 
respective offices, only such clerks as are entirely 
competent. Letters are mis-sent frequently, by 
those employed in distributing offices, who are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the geography of the 
country, to give the proper direction to the different 
letters. 

For years past the moneys realized by the gene- 
ral post office have been less than its expenditures. 
The quarter ending on the 31st of March last, lef: 
a deficiency of nearly forty thousand dollars; andit 
is believed that there is a deficiency equally as large 
for the ensuing quarter. This evil is rapidly in- 
creasing, and Must essentially impede the opers- 
tions of the department, unless an effectual remedy 
beapplied. The remedy can only be found by ap- 
propriations from the treasury, by restricting the 
travel of the mail, or by inducing postmasters to be 
more punctual in paying the moneys‘received by 
them. The list of delinquencies, which the office 
now exhibits, shews a most culpable negligence 0 
many postmasters in thisrespect. In future, where 
any postmaster shall neglect to pay over as directed, 
within a reasonable time, the moneys he may have 
received for postage, he shall be deemed guilty ot 
an omission of an important duty, and the postmas- 
ter general will apply the most effectual means to 
prevent a second failure. 

it is expected that those postmasters who have 
lappropriated the public money to their own use, 
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and have, for years, evinced but little disposition to 
refund it, will pay their respective balances without 
elay. 
; if ‘the money received as above had been faith- 
fully paid over, the expenditures of the post-office 
department would not have exceeded the sums 
received. The operations of a department, so es- 
sential to the interests of the community, as are 
those of the post-office, should not be impeded by 
the negligence or faithlessness of some of its agents. 
A relaxation from any positive duty, by any who are 
concerned in the above operations, cannot fail to 
produce some inconvenience or loss to the public. 
And, unless the most effectual remedies be applied, 
afailure in one point will but encourage negligence 
and insure other failures, until the whole system 
wil become paralyzed. The post office depart 
ment, to secure the important objects of its estab. 
lishment, must be conducted with the utmost degree 
of energy. This shall be the constant aim of the 
postmaster general. He is happy to acknowledge, 
that a great majority of postmasters and contractors 
are not only competent to the discharge of their 
respective duties, but are prompt and energetic in 
the discharge of them. The postmaster general 
most confidently relies on the co operaton of such, 


in his endeavors to give energy to the operations of 


his department. 


Ponter’s squapron. A private letter from the 
commodore, dated on board the Sea Gull, June 11, 
says—‘*] keep every one very busy; and, although 
the service has been severe and some are very 
sick of it, I have good reason for believing, that all 
who leave my command will do it with a desire to 
return to it whenever their services may be wanted. 
The fact is, that the disappearance of all the pi- 
rates, and our want of success in catching the ras. 
cals, is somewhat discouraging to us; but all ave sa- 
usfied that our failure was owing to other causes 
than a want of exertion on our part. The fact is, 
our enemy isan visible one; he has only to throw 
on the fairy mantle of a Spanish passport, which 
they all go furnished with, and the pirate is com- 
pletely concealed from our view. 


“Piracy is now down on this side of the island, 
and i hope soon to give as good an account of the 
other side. A pirate has, however, appeared there, 
and made two captures lately—but the most of the 
pack, the Greyhound, the Terrier, Ferret, Weazle, 
Fox and two barges are in full pursuit; ifhe escapes 
he must have good luck. 

“There has not beena single act of piracy com- 
mitted here since I came on the coast, and the 
above is the only one I can hear of on the south 
i which we have left pretty much to the Bri- 
tsh, 

“The importance of this station, [Key West}, 
appears daily more and more manifest to me, and, 
aN My Opinion, it is of but little consequence who 
possesses Cuba, if we keep a force here; for we 
have the complete command of the Gulf of Mexi 
co, all the commerce of which, a$ well as that 
from Jamaica and Cuba, is completely at our mercy. 


“It is almost incredible, the number of vessels 
that daily pass and repass, and it is wonderful, con- 
sidering the strong temptation, that piracy existed 
iN No greater degree than it did. 

“Those to New Orleans pass very near this isl- 
and, and we have almost daily intercourse with 
them. I had no conception myself of the extent 
of our trade in this quarter, until I came here, and 
dam fully persnaded that this is the proper place 








from whence to give it protection, The govern- 
ment has made a small experiment, sufficient to 
prove the utility of an establishment here, and the 
country would act unwisely to abandon it. The 
place ought to be well fortified, of which it is very 
susceptible, and a respectable force, chiefly naval, 
should always be kept stationed here. There 
would then be nothing to be apprehended from 
pirates, or any other aggressors on our commerce 
or flag. 

“It is to this sea what Gibraltar is to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the one thousandth part of the money 
that has been expended on the one, would make 
the other all that could be desired. : 

‘| do not know exactly when [ shall visit home; 
but hope to do so in about two months. I shall 
send the small vessels home at regular periods, to 
return tothe station immediately. This I do to 
give the officers an opportunity of obtaining relief. 
One will leave here on the 16th, and on the 2d and 
16th of every month hereafter I shall despatch one 
of them.” 

The Wild Cat has arrived at Norfolk—shbe had 
been absent five months, and employed in the 
most severe service, yet had not had one solitary 
case of sickness. The other light vessels of the 
squadron have also been highly favored, in respect 
to health, not having lost a man by sickness during 
the whole of the cruise. 

By this vessel we learn that the Colombian privae 
teer Centella, captain Hopner, continued cruizing 
off Havana, and had taken a large number of Spa- 
nish merchantmen. ‘The Spanish men of war had 
frequently been sent out after her, and sometimes 
seen her, but she either outsailed them, or from her 
superior force they considered it too warm a job to 
engage her. The Centella had run several of her 
prizes ashore on the Florida coast, and disposed of 
their cargoes and materials to the wreckers, by 
whom they were introduced into the United States, 
in violation of the Jaws of nations, inasmuch as the 
property so captured and disposed of had not been 
formally condemned as prizes to the captors, and of 
our neutrality towards Spain Commodore Porter, 
however, soon put astep to the practice, by the 
seizure of one of the prizes in behalf of the Spanish 
owners. The Centella had been to Thompson’s Isl- 
and, but was not permitted to anchor by the com- 
modore, who sent a polite message io captain Hop- 
ner, stating that, as there existed the best under- 
standing between the United States and the Spa- 
nish authorities of Cubain relation to the suppres- 
sion of piracy, in which both parties were zealously 
engaged as in a common cause, it did not become 
him to excite any unpleasant teeling in the Spanish 
authorities, (whose friendly disposiiion towards the 


; American squadron was no Jess manifest than bene- 


ficial), by affording, even indirectly, any kind of 
countenance to so active and successful an enemy 
to them, as he had proved himself to have been; 
and that, however warmly the commodore’s feel- 
ings were enlisted in favor of the Colombian repub- 
lic, and however unpleasant the task which his duty 
enjoined on him might be, he could not, from these 
considerations, permit him to enter the harbor— 
which, indeed, was merely a rendezvous for the na 


[val force of the United States engaged in the sup- 


pression of piracy. 

The schooner Ferret appears to have had an af- 
fair with some pirates, and succeeded in capturing 
two launches—but it is not said bow many, if any, 
of their crews were taken. 

Two other cases of fever have appeared on Soar 


i the Decoy. 
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Grocraraicat! Mr. F. Buxton, on the 15th May, 
delivered a long and forcible speech in the British 
house of commons on the abolition of slavery in the 
British West Indies, The National. Gazette remarks 
the following passage of this speech: 

“Slavery bas burnt down in the socket—has com- 
pletely melted in the state of New York. The same 


has been the case in New Jersey, Philadelphia and | 


others of the American states. The change in all 
those states has been gradual,” &c. 


i I ti 


in his place, wished to put a question to bim on, 
subject of very high importance, and most nearly 
connected, not only with the honor and dignity «; 
his-majesty’s crown, but with the interest of all law. 
fuland practical navigation—(Hear, hear). It would 
be recollected, that, in the course of the last sessioy, 
of parliament, he had addressed a similar inquiry 
to the right hon. gentleman’s predecessor, the late 
noble secretary of state, (the marquis of Londoa. 
derry), with respect to certain wild, monstrous an§ 





If a member of the American congress, (adds the 
editor), should speak of London and the other Bri- 


extravagant pretensions of the emperor of Russia, 
as to pretended vast dominions by sea and land on 


tish kingdoms, how the reviewers of London and ! the north west coast of America; those dominions, 


Edinburg weuld chuckle at Yankee learning. 

An odd way of paying peo for newspapers. 
The following is the first article under the editorial 
head of the Courier of the 17th ult. printed at Cort- 
lana, in New York. 

“Those who calculate to pay for papers in old pot 
metal, must bring it in previous to the 10th of July. 
At which time we shail expect payment for ali 
debts of more than six montlis standing.” 





Quick work. In a factory, in Rhode-Island, 
Seven girls wove, by day light, the last week, on 
fourteen looms, 5910 yards of sheeting, No. 15, 
thirty-eight inches wide. One girl wove 624 yards. 
The cloth has been exhibited. 





Connecticut Banks. In the state of Connecti- 
cut there are eleven banks. From an official re. 
turn made to the legislatur€é in May, we select the 
following items, viz:— 
Amount of capital stock ofthe eleven 


banks $4,288,425 00 
Debts due to the banks 5,704,261 36 
Specie 1,122,507 17 


Bills in circulation 1,871,797 00 





New-HamrsHiRe LEGtIstatunF, June 25. The 
committee to whom was referred the communica. 
tion from his excellency the governor, accompa- 
nied by the returns from the several banks in the 
state, report— 

That they have carefully examined and cast the 
same, and find that the following banks are solvent, 
and have, over and above the amount of their capi- 
tal, of their bills, in circulation, and of the debts 
due from the bank, the following sums respec- 


embracing on shore several extensive territories 

now occupied by subjects of his Britannic majesty, 

and others which were possessed by citizens and 

subjects of the United States of America; and by 

sea, including an extent of ocean stretching from 

the north west coast of America to the north eas: 

coast of Asia—(Hear). On the occasion to which 

he, (sir J. Mackintosh}, alluded, the noble marquis 

told the house that he had, by the command of his 

majesty, protested, on the part of the British go- 
vernment, against those principles of dominion 

which had been recently set up by Russia, and 
which he justly described as principles that were 
injurious to the maritime rights of all commercial 
nations, and especially obnoxious to those of the 
first commercial nation in the world. Since this 
period, however, and indeed but a few days since, 
information had been received in this country from 
America, that Russia no longer rested upon unwar. 
rantable pretensions; but that Russian ships of war 
had been actually employed to warn off the ships of 
all countries, from the whole extent—sea and land 
—intervening between Nootka Sound’ and Japan, as 
part and parcel of the Russian empire—( Hear), 
He had been informed that they had driven away 
American vessels, which were sailing in those lati. 
tudes; and the same principle of exclusion would 
extend to any British ships which they might find 
there, as matter of course; and, doubtless, he pre. 
sumed, asa preliminary step to that universal domi- 
nion by land and sea, which the plans and views of 
the Russian emperor seemed lately to contemplate, 
(Hear). In the first place, theretore, he begged to 
ask theright honorable gentleman—had his majes- 
ty’s gcvernment received information that such acts 
; of exclusion, as had occurred in the case of the Ame- 
rican vessels, had been committed by the Russian 


tively: government? And, in the second place, whether 
Portsmouth bank $5,225 85) any answer had yet been returned by that govern- 
Concord bank, (Kent, cashier) 2,979 90| ment to the protest of Great Britain against its 
Cheshire bank 1,579 42] preposterous pretensions? it might be desirable to 
Strafford bank 13,277 55! know, moreover, whether any negociations were 
New Hampshire bank 18,795 32! pending on the subject? 
New Hampshire Union bank 14,254 00} Mr. Secretary Canning said, that, to the question 
Rockingham bank 2,882 014 of fact which had been put to him by the honorable 
Exeter bank 17,280 00| and learned gentleman, he could only reply, that 
Concord bank, (Sparkawk, cashier) 8,476 87 | his majesty’s government had hitherto received no 
That there is a balance against the Graf- information upon the matter, excepting through 
ton bank of 2,898 83) that channel by which the statement in question 


That, from the statements of the several banks 
before the committee, they are of opinion that the 


public are safe with respect to each and all of said 
hanks; the Grafton bank, although it exhibits a de- 
ficit of the sum above mentioned, having, after ba- 
lancing the deposits and bills in circulation, a capi- 
tai stock of $97,101 17. 

Josera Dor, for the committee. 





PRETTNSIONS OF Russta. 


In the British house of 
commons—sir James Mackintosh, seeing his right 


had been published to all the world. He had, there- 
fore, no means of verifying the fact on which the 
hon. and tearned gentleman’s inquiry was foanded. 

In the second, place, as to the situation in which 
this country stood with Russia, in respect of the 
general question, it was correctly stated that they 
had entered a protest against her claim, upon the 
very first promulgation of those principles. That 
protest had been presented agd repeated, both at 
the congress at Verona, and in the coarse of subse- 
quent negociations—(Hear, hear). Those nego- 





hon. friend, the secretary of state for foreign affairs | ciations were still pending, and in activity at the 
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eourt of St. Petersburg. By the last communica-| 
sions that his majesty’s government had received 
from that quarter, it appeared that no information, 
connected with the matter to which the inquiry of 
the honorable and learned gentleman referred, had 
heen furnished t. our ambassador there. Here the 
sibject dropped—( Hear). 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The sums granted by 
parliament to the British museum, since its estabd- 
lishment in 1755, for.the purchase of books, manu- 
scripts, statues, vases, marble,&c.amount to 156,750. 

In the British house of commons, on the 14th 
May, Mr. Hume, a member, in order to illustrate 
the impolicy of prosecuting offenders against reli- 
gion, Stated, that, in consequence of the notoriety 
given to the “Age of Reason,” by Carlisle’s trial, 
thirteen thousand copies of that work were sold at 
half a guinea each in six months after his conviction, 
and that his “Republican” also rose in sale from 


2,000 weekly to 15,000; and such was, also, the ef.- 


fect of similar prosecutions. 

A general rising seems to be expected in Ireland 
—which continues in the most unhappy state. 

France. Marshal Soult’s splendid collection of 
pictures, are advertised for sale at Paris. They are 
said to embrace the chef d’euvre of the great mas- 
tersofevery country. Thirty-eight thousand pounds 
are asked for five pictures painted by Murillo. 

Spain. The accounts that follow are of the most 
unsatisfactory character. The letter from the count 
Abisbal, who has turned traitor to the cause of free- 
dom and national sovereignty, will explain itself. 
On his proceedings the London Courier remarks— 
“one very important consideration is, whether Adis- 
bal has acted in concert with the other constitution- 
al generals, or whether, having the defence of the 
capital entrusted to him, his surrender of it has 
heen merely an insulated act of negociation. 
we are to suppose the.former, then we should say, 
*here remains no chance of Spain making a success- 
ful resistance: but, if the latter should turn out to 
be the case, then, whatever may have been hitherto 
he probabilities of ultimate triumph, they will not 
he materially diminished by the transaction.” 

The Quotidienne, speaking of this news, adds that 
the southern province of La Mancha is in full in. 
surrection against the constitution; that Ferdinand 


is expected shortly at Madrid, and that Abisbal is 


Spanish ministry has taken place and gives the 
names of the persons. : 

The “Sun” of the Sist May, assures the public 
that what they “have previously said respecting 
negociations between France and the new Spanish 
ministers has been confirmed; that they are now ac- 
tually in progress, and that the whole has been ar- 
ranged with the full knowledge and sa:->tion of the 
British government. It is added, that many of the 
cortes have really absented themselves upon the 
understanding that they are not to be molested when 
the new order of affairs is established. The paper 
further says, that there is no foundation for the re- 
port that Austria was assembling an army, and that 
we may confidently add, that Austria, Russia and 
Prussia have determined to adopt the same neutral 
policy which has regulated the conduct of the Bri- 
tish ministers. The next information expected from 
Spain will, it is supposed, state the return of the 
king to Madrid, and the final adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between France. and Spain; and from the 
same quarter we learn that the terms offered by the 
former are such as will be satisfactory to Europe in 
general.” 

The Journal des Debats contains the follawing 
remarkable sentence: “Vhe truth is, that the duke 
of Angouleme will treat with no general, with no 
separate army, but only with king Ferdinand when 
set free, or with the government which king Ferdi. 
nand shall freely have established.” : 
The French entered Madrid on the 23d of May, 
and the duke d’Angouleme on. the morning of the 
24th. Some of the accounts assert that Abisbal had 
been deprived of his command by his indignant so]. 
diers: and that that gen. Lagos has been appointed 
in his place. Thisstatement, though confirmed by 
the fact, that a general of that name headed the 
constitutionalists in the defeat of Bessieres and in 
the evacuation of the capital, is contradicted by the 


If | Journals des Debats. 


There appears to have been some fighting before 
the French entered Madrid. Bessieres was beaten 
back with the loss of 60 killed and 300 prisoners. 

The king, it is said, has attempted to escape from 
Seville; the archbishop of Cordova, who was the au- 
thor of this project, has been arrested. 

Nothing appears in the Paris papers about the re- 
ported victory of Mina, though itis certain that this 
gallant fellow has succeeded in avoiding the snares 
which, it was said, had been laid to entrap him, ad 


believed to have acted in concert with the generals} from which it was believed he could not possibly 


Morillo and Ballasteros. 


escape. The latest accounts state that he had ar- 


There are accounts of many petit battles between rived at Collent with 4000 men, The Spanish army 


‘ue Spaniards and their enemies, foreign and domes- 
uc. In one of these the traitor chief Miralhes, was 
There is no appa- 
rent want of patriotic exertion any where, except 
ithe neighborhood of Madrid, through the trea- 


taken prisoner and beheaded. 


son of Abisbal. 


Sir Robert Wilson has been received in Spain 
with much pomp and patriotic enthusiasm. He and 
col. Light fell into the ranks armed with muskets. 
Three hundred men im- 
mediately marched from Vigo for actual service. 


The effect was powerful. 


appears to be stationed at the following placesi— 
Morillo, near Benavente, 9000; Empecinado, near 
Valladolid, 4,000 cuerillas; Ballasteros, near Seri. 
nena, 9,000; Mina, in Catalonia, 8,000 infantry, 
and 5,000 cavalry; Abisbal and Espinosa, Madrid 
18,000 infantry, and 3,000 cavalry. Besides these 
regular troops, there are 12,000 militia and 80,000 
volunteers. 

A London paper of May 50, says—The individu. 
als who are expected to form the regency at Ma- 
drid to governin king Ferdinand’s name, so long as 


Late letters from him express entire confidence of | his captivity may endure, are three of the most dis- 


Success, 


Sir Robert, it seems, for the present at 


tinguished personages in Spain; namely, the dukes 


least, means to perform the duties of a soldier of} de San Carlos and De I’Infantade, and the marquis 


the line—as if in emulation of that wonderfully ac- 
complished person, who, during the French revo- 


de Casa-Yrujo. 
A great deal of mystery, (says the London Morn. 


) ition, would only receive the honorary title of| ing Chronicle), still hangs over the affair of Abisbal, 
“first grenadier of the republic,” though a general’s | for it appears that the existence of a plan to write to 


commission was always at his refusal. 


_ The Morning Chronicle of the 28th, states posi- 
tively, that the definitive formation of the new 


him through the medium of Montijo, was known both 
in Paris and London, three weeks ago; and also that 
Abisbal’s answer would be published as soon as it 
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was received. Had he been inclined to serve the 
interest of the French, by treason, on a grand scale 
against his country, he would have kept the com- 
mand of his army till the French got near Madrid; 
yet, on the 23d of April, he sent off nine squadrons 
of cavalry to Badajoz, conformable to the orders of 
government, a quantity of powder and 200 prisoners 
belonging to the revolted guards. There is some- 
thing yery serious in this affair. Time will shew 
what it is. : nf 
St. Sebastian’s still held out, and the garrison had 
severely assaulted and beaten the besiegers. 


On the state of things in Spain, the London Morn. 
ing Chronicle, of May 31,has the following remarks: 

“We yesterday alluded to the unfavorable ac 
counts of the state of things at Seville and the neigh- 
borhood, contained in a letter lately received from 
thence. These letters speak with confidence of the 
disposition of the new ministers to negociate with 
France, and are sanguine with respect to the result, 
which, of course, supposes the hope of acquiring a 
majority of the cortes, as the decision rests with 
that body. 

We observed that, however much we regretted 
the being obliged to communicate this information, 
it was of a nature that we could not withold it. Still 
however, admitting this disposition to negociate on 
the part of the Spanish ministers, admitting them to 
be as base and imbecile as the English and French 
rainisters can wish them to be, we confess we are 
_ at a loss tosee the grounds on which the French 
expect to settle every thing ina few days. To get 
rid of Spain, after getting entangled with it, is not 
_ the simplest thing inthe world. It is easy to bring 
a hive of bees about our ears, but not so easy to get 
away from them. The very circumstance which 
render the French desirous of negociating, may 
render the settlement a more troublesome business 
than they could wish. 

The negociations are entirely of English origin. 
Preparations have been making for them in Seville 
ever since the government was established there, 
by the active ambassador, whose address and dexte- 
rity in counteracting free principles, and hoodwink. 
ing those who profess them, were pretty wel! estab- 
lished at Naples. The time is now judged favora- 
ble for the grand blow, as the tone of the French, 
which has lowered considerably since the commenc- 
ment of the campaign, is now deemed at the proper 
pitch. The duke d’Angouleme has had sagacity 
enough to discover that bis auxiliaries, composing 
the army of the’fajth, are intent rather on means of 
plundering, undér Bourbon protection, than actuat- 
ed by desire to alter the political institutions of 
their country. From Catalonia the private reparts 
of the commanders are discouraging; they find the 
population does not second them, and that, if the 
main army advances, the points of communication 
left in the rear will be in a very precarious situation. 
In short, the experience the French have already 
acquired in Spain, have taught them that, if the con- 
stitutionalists hold firm till the month of September, 
and the harassing warfare of guerillas, now prepar- 
ing, developes itself, they must inevitably be expos- 
ed io great privations and losses.” 


Speech delivered by the English general, sir Robert 
Wilson, on the 4th day of May, 1823, in front of 
the local national] militia of Vigo, at the time of 
being enlisted into it, and before taking the oath 
of fidelity. oe 
“ Citizens: 1 have much difficulty in speaking the 

Spanish language, but it is necessary to exert my- 

self on the present occasion to express to you my 


—_——— 
eee 


sentiments in the best manner that Ican. Iam per. 
suaded that you better appreciate expressions flow. 
ing from a sincere heart as mine is, than select, by; 
deceitful words. | | 

“The moment is arrived when I ought to take the 
oath to the constitutional king of Spain, to his go. 
vernment, to the Spanish nation, during the wa; 
that the latter may have to sustain against the 
French government, not against the nation), in de 
fence of its independence, and of the rights of al! 
freemen. For this purpose Ihave left my country, 
and the objects of my greatest care; and I have even 
suspended my duties as a member of the British 
parliament, I and my companions have come ty 
fight by your side, and to shed our blood, if requir. 
ed, in the defence of a common cause. We hope 
that our example will produce its due influence 
upon her aberrating sons, (filhos extraviados ), 
unworthy of belonging to Spain, who are carryiig 
on asacrilegious war against their mothier country, 
to throw around it the most shameful chains of the 
very slaves to whom they have themselves becom: 
enslaved. Every Englishman blends in your caus 
his hopes and regrets. 

‘This will not be the first time that I have fought 
by the sides of the brave Spaniards. In the late 
war for independence, ft had, on various occasions, 
many thousands under my command; and, on the 
field of battle, I learnt to appreciate the rare and ji. 
lustrious qualities of this invincible nation. In the 
pretended war in favor of the independence of Fu. 
rope, it was that I accquired the decorations I wear 
suspended, and which are not owing to the favor of 
the allied sovereigns, nor to the reward of servile 
actions, JI and many others have been deceived by 
them—for, instead of being the liberators and pro. 
tectors of European independence, they have con. 
verted themselves into unjust and despotic sove. 
reigns. The same decorations adorn this present 
uniform of a Spanish soldier of the army of liberty, 
to prove to them that itis not I who have abandoned 
my principles, but they who have violated the obi 
gations contracted with their subjects, with their 
allies, and with the whole civilized world. 

“Now, by the sacred name of my country, in the 
presence of God, and in the front of these colors of 
liberty, I beg your excellency to receive from me 
and my companions the oath of defending them.” 

[ TRANSLATION, | 
Count Montijo to his exceilency the count Adisbal. 

“In the name of our afflicted country, I have re: 
course to your excellency, the only person who can 
save her, and entreat you to consider Spain, divid- 
ed and dismembered by her own children, as in the 
same situation in which she was in 1808, raising the 
voice of common distress, and soliciting ali her of- 
spring for a deliverer. At that period, as et the 
present, the disorder of her government debilitated 
her to such a degree as to leave her without defence, 
and make it appear that it was easy to conquer het. 
At that time, as now, the nation which is our neigh- 
bor offered to remedy the evils which were felt by 
all, took possession of our fortresses, and introduced 
its armies, with a view thereby to ensure the hap- 
piness which it tendered, and which was the great 
est possible any people can enjoy—monarchy, a just 
and moderate government. At that time, as now, 
the Spaniards, driven to despair by the calamities 
they suffered, opened their houses and their arms 
to the stranger, receiving him and carrying him #5 
it were in triumph through the northern provinces 
up tothe capital. The latter resounded with shouts 





of joy at the entry of the French troops, and of the 
general who led them. Every evil was looked upo™ 
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as trifling, and preferable to the continuation of | former might be kept up for some time; but, to put 
disorder and despotism, insomuch that people in-| in practice the constitution of the year 1812, is phy- 
voked the despotism of Bonaparte, to get rid of that | sically and morally impossible, and consequently it 
of Godoy. Even so now the public are clamorous|has failed in Spain and every where else; for it is 
for the absolute king, in order to free themselves | covtradictory in itself, and contains the principles 
from anarchy and from the despotism of the many. | of its own destruction; it could prevail no where, 
Finally, then, as now, two powers disputed the as- | because it is out of the power of man to create be- 
cendant, because neither of them possessed the} ings with qualities essentially contradictory. 

general good-will. The people, in silence and dis. ‘Tet your excellency consider these truths, which 
mayed, viewed, with bitter smiles and almost with} the love of his country has suggested to him, who 
complacency, the fall of their government, and even | prays God to preserve your excellency many years. 


of their king; forgetting the mischiefs they brought (Signed) “Tar Conpe Det Montiso. 
on themselves, and the dangers which they incur. ‘““ Wadrid, May 11, 1823.”’ 
red. Butallat once an undaunted voice called out ' (TRANSLATION. 


at Aranjuez, “long live Spain, down with the des | His exceliency the count Del Abisbal to count Montijo. 
pot!” And, as sogn as the latter had disappeared,| Most excellent sir—This day was. delivered to 
all Spaniards united. Division was at an end; pa-| me by the chief of the Etat major, the letter of your 
triotism and valour were roused, and the conqueror | excellency, dated the 11th inst. and, in reply to it, 
of Europe in the end deplored his imprudence. It} it is my duty to observe to you, that, as the chief of 
was at Aranjuez, that Bonaparte lost his power, for, | this district and the commander of the army, it is in- 
without the 19th of March, the Spaniards would | cumbent on me to comply with the orders of the 
have made no resistance. But now the French are | government, at the head of which is his majesty, 
once more near the capital. The general willcan-| and that Iam resolved to pursue this line of con- 
not be mistaken; the injustice and perverseness of | duct, though I am fully convinced, that, unfortu- 
the existing government are well known. Still we | nately for the nation, the ministry which governs it 
do not hear the shout which all are hoping for, of | is incapable of rescuing it from the danger to which 
‘Spain forever! Independence forever!” The it is reduced by the unskilfulness of the preceding 
armed force, the warriors of Spain, are split into | ministers, and by the unpardorable imprudence of 
parties, out-doing each other in acts of injustice, | the last, who have provoked the present war with- 
because none of them is sanctioned by the general | out displaying the energy necessary for upholding 
will. The soldier is loth to incur useless dangers; | the dignity of the nation, or proposing those conci- 
he deserts his ranks, and will ultimately abandon | liatory means that might have united the minds of 
his generals, who find it impossible to support any | Spaniards, and might have prevented foreigners 
cause. Let, therefore, your cxcellency come to a/| from the daring attempt to interfere in the private 
decision, and stretch forth your hand to save your- | disputes of Spain, by violating the territory of the 
self and to save us—that is, the country. Her wel-| nation, without any previous declaration of war. 
fare is the first law. Your excellency knows, and “T have observed already, and I now repeat, that, 
has declared that the sovereignty of the people be- | in the capacity of general, I must obey the ordersof 
ing once recognized, it becomes a duty to obey the | the government, and not set the example of a per- 
general will, which amounts to this—that the con- | nicious disobedience, which would authorize that of 
stitution of 1812 ought not to be retained, because it | those Spaniards whom the law places under my or- 
does not guarantee individual safety, nor preserve | ders, and would open a vast field to private ambi- 
the dignity of the Spanish monarchy. Proclaim, | tion; but, as a Spanish citizen, who may, without 
therefore, what all desire, and act in concert with | transgressing the laws, indulge his own thoughts 
the other generals who entertain the same senti- | respecting the situation of the country, and the 
ments. Declare yourself independent, until the | means which might be taken torescte her from the 
king shall be released. Collect your army, and/ruin prepared for her by discord, by fanaticism, and 
hasten to destroy the origin of discord: so that the | by the interests of the individual heads of party, 
factious, the royalists and the foreigners, being de- | who disguise their ambitious views withthe sacred 
prived of every pretext, may have their designs | name of love to their country, and also of a numer- 
frustrated, if they wish to rob us of the glory to de- | ous class of men who have nothing to lose, and who 
liver the king, and their plans totally defeated, if, | are inflamed with the love of plunder and distrac- 
under this pretext, they conceal some other wish. | tion alone, which would contribute to the prosperi- 
“Your excellency ought to consider, that no party | ty of those persons whocan make a figure in socie- 


¢an be sustained without strength; and you may |ty only when the barriers of subordination and re- 
already have perceived, that the latter cannot be | spect to the laws are removed; I am of opinion, that 


acquired without public confidence: to obtain which | the majority of the nation is not solicitous to con- 
it is necessary to act in conformity with the gene- | tinue the costitution of the year 1812, though it is 
ral will. not for me toinvestigate the causes which may have 
“Were I not well assured that your excellency | produced the very notorious dislike expressed in 
loves Spain and glory, I should nut apply to you tc | regard tothe Jaws emanating from it. 
avail yourself of the grandest opportunity which| “That the decided majority of intelligent persons, 
has ever occurred, of becoming the deliverer, not | distributed among the different parties which un- 
only of Spain, but of all Europe. It would be an | fortunately divide the nation, abhors both despotism 
insult to your penetration to dwell upon the me-/| and fanaticism, and only wishes for a libera! consti- 
Iancholy consequences, and above all upon the use | tution, which may conciliate as much as possible all 
lessness of taking any resolution; for, to attempt | classes of the state, unitathe will of the Spaniards 
the defence of any cause with few forces, when more | by ensuring the dignity and inviolability of the con- 
numerous forces are at hand, is to enfeeble the cause | stitutional throne, and do away ths pretext that may 
which we desire touphold. To sum up the whole, | be pleaded by foreigners for intermeddling in onr 
Jam certain that it is as impossible to establish des. | domestic concerns, to the manifest infraction of the 
potism in Spain, as it is to sustain the constitution | law of nations, so as to compel them to desist from 
of 1812; with this difference only, that, at the ex-| their enterprize, on perceiving that Spanish wis- 
pence of blood, and with numerous forces, the! dom knows how to curb the fury of parties, and 
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force them to retire; because the Spaniards them- 
selves, in concert whith their monarch, discuss like 
brethren the questions which divided their opi- 
nions, J a 

“That a considerable portion of the lower classes, 
unaccustomed to think for themselves, have no opi- 
nion whatever, act on the rooted habit of respect- 
ing as most just that which is most ancient, and de- 
sire pillage. and licentiousness, which, at the ex- 
pense of people of property, supply them with some 
conveniences which they must forego in times of 
tranquility; and that the means which might be em- 
ployed to re-establish peace and union, would be, 
first, to notify to the invading army, that the nation, 
in concurrence with the king, proposed to make in 
its present constitution such alterations as experi- 
ence has taught it to be necessary to unite the 
minds of the Spaniards, and ensure their happiness 
as well as the dignity ofthe constitutional throne; and 
that, consequently, it ought to retire from the Spa- 
nish territory, and confine itselfto amicable interven- 
tion by means of its ambassador. Secondly, that his 
Majesty and his government should again be estab- 
lished at Madrid, as the capital of the monarhcy, lest 
it should be said that he sojourns at Seville against 
his inclination. Thirdly, that, in order to make in 
the constitution such re-forms as are deemed requi- 
site, a new cortes should be convened, whose depu- 
tiessbould present themselves with the power speci- 
fied by the constitution. Fourthly, that it be propos- 
ed to his majesty, that he would be pleased to choose 
a ministry which should be wedded to no party, and 
should deserve the confidence of all, as wellas that 
of foreign powers. And, fifthly, fhat a general am. 
nesty should be decreed; and that a disposition 
sould be evinced to pay attention to, and employ, 
without any regard to former opinions, all Spaniards, 
who, from their penetration, services and patriot- 
ism, Should be worthy of being preferred. 

“Such is my private opionion; and, as a Spanish 
citizen, who is terrified at the present situation of 
his country, and who, at the expense of his blood, 
would prevent the effusion of that of his fellow-citi- 
zens, I will cheerfully subscribe any representation 
which may bring about so sacred an object. 

“God preserve your excellency many years. 

(Signed) “The Coxnz Dex Apisnat. 

“Madrid, May 15, 1823,”’ 

From the Londen Couricr of May 28. 

We are assured that ministers consider the intel- 
ligence they yesterday received from Spain, as de- 
cisive with regard to the issue of the war. The pro- 
ceeding of count Abisbal must lead to such arrange- 
ments as will speedily put an end to hostilities. He 
despatched copies of his answer to Montijo, to Mi- 
na, Ballasteros and Morillo, and it was not doubted 
they would act in concert with him. Abisbal’s army 
did not exceed four thousand men, and he prudently 
marched them from Madrid, fearful of the conse- 
quences that would likely ensue, had they remained 
in the capita], when the French troops entered it. 
On the 16th, (the day after he had written his letter 
to Montijo), he addressed the following proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants of Madrid: 

PROCLAMATION, 

Inhabitants of Madrid!/—\f military operations, 
and a desire not to compromise the generous inha- 
bitants of Madrid, compel me to evacuate the capi- 
tal, I will not abandon it until the garrison destined 
to preserve public tranquility is replaced by an ene- 
my’s force, introduced by a convention authorized 
by the laws of war. If some ill-designing men flat- 
‘cr themselves with the hope of pillage and disor- 
Jer, let them renounce their crimanal projects, and 








————-= 


be assured that exemplery chastisement will be in- 
flicted for every movement not authorized by law. 
I have respected, and I respect the opinions o/ 
all, because { am persuaded that a liberal govern. 
ment ought so to act, so long as those who are not 
agreed as to the merit of the established laws, do 
net, nevertheless, fail in punctual obedicnee to 
them; but I will not suffer party fury to stain with 
blood the soil of the capital of the mast enlightened 
nation, or the ambitious and perfidious views of « 
small number of individuals to compromise the 
tranquility of a city distinguished for its patriotism 
and talents. 
(Signed) 
Madrid, May 16, 


The Count Des Apiszat. 


Alcovendus, May 23. 


Report of the major-general of the army of the Pyre- 
nees, to the minister of war. 


Str: I have already had the honor to inform your 
exceliency, by my report dated Buitrago, the 20th 
inst. that his royal highness, to prevent all disor- 
ders at Madrid, has acceded te the proposal of gen, 
Abisbal, to leave some troops in that city to pro- 
tect the various public establishments, and to main- 
tain tranquility among the numerous population, 
till the arrival of the French troops; which, accord- 
ing to the measures already adopted, was to take 
place on the 24th. But the chief, Bessiercs, com- 
manding a royalist Spanish corps, though he had 
been for some days in communication with the di- 
vision of Obert, and consequently knew that the 
French army was not to be under tbe walls of Ma- 
drid until the 24th, advanced to it; already, on the 
20th, one of his detachments even penetrated to 
the centre of the city, while the main body of his 
troops remained at the Alcala gate. [lis presence 
created much agitation among the people, and nu- 
merous groupes assembled. 

The constitutional gen. Zayas, commander of the 
corps left at Madrid, immediately went to meet the 
royalist gen. Bessieres, and made him acquainted 
with the verbal convention that had been just con- 
cluded; but the latter insisted on having the severs| 


{gates of the city delivered up to him; and part of 


the population manifesting an intention to second 
the entrance of the royalist troops, a pretty smart 
engagement ensued, in which Bessieres, having 
been charged by the cavalry of Zayas, Ieft in his 
power a hundred prisoners; he had but few killed 
and wounded, but there were about forty victims of 
his imprudence among the lower order, who had 
united to support him. : 

As soon as his royal highness was informed of 
this affair, he hastened te send to Madrid cel. de la 
Chasse-Visigny, of the staff, in order to obtain cor- 
rect information of the result, of the state of the 
city, and the means to be taken to prevent fresh 
misfortunes. His presence produced the best ef- 
fect, as it announced the near arrival of the French 
troops. In fact, the vanguard of the corps de re- 
serve, which was the nearest, approached Madrid, 
and as the measures to be taken for the evacuation 
of the city could not be completed until yesterday 
evening, the vanguard entered this morning at 5 
o’clock, and immediately occupied the several gates. 
A brigade of the division of Obert has also entered 
this morning, 23 well as the new local authorities, 
nominated by the provincial junta of government; 
and his royal bighness, with all the othertroops, will 
be to-morrow in the capital of Spain. 

Tranquility is perfectly restored there, and the 
measures taken are such that it cannot be again dis- 
turbed. The Maj. gen, Cousr Guitiemtnor. 
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Portugal. A supplement to the Diario de Governo, 
dated Lisbon, May 27, has the following article— 

‘The humiliation and infamy has been reserved 
for out days, of which a degenerate Portuguese is 
the author, (a near relation of the factious Silveira), 
and of which the following is an account. 

«It is some time since the government have had 
suspicions of brig. general Sampayo, commanding 
the 23d regiment of infantry. ‘The intriguing con- 
duct of this officer was the true cause of the order 
of government, issued on the morning of the 27th, 
directing this regiment to march tO its post in the 
province of Beira to join the army of observation. 
The infamous Sampayo availed himself of this oc- 
casion to seduce the unsuspecting soldiers. He 
made them halt in the neighborhood of the city, 
f Lisbon], from whence he wrote the following let- 
ter to the brigadier governor of arms: 


“¢General and friend, 

‘My mind is made up. The minister must re- 
sign. A king, with dignity, and a constitution to 
conduce to the pnblic happiness, and nota civil 
war. Finally, no faction to divide the king from 
the nation. Unionand oblivion of the past, are the 
wishes of the 25d regiment. Yours are undoubtedly 
the same, and then farewell to anarchy.’ 

“The plan traced out to bring back to absolute 
monarchy, has found entrance into the inexperienc- 
ed heart of the son of the best of kings. The in- 
fant Don Miguel the same morning quitted the pa- 
ternal roof, and fled to join himself with this hand- 
ful of deluded men. It appears he was accompani- 
ed by some soldiers of the 4th regiment of cavalry. 
Nothing has as yet transpired as to the designs of 
this ill-guided prince, who, instead of imitating the 
virtues of his august father, has united himself to 
those who wish to throw the country into all the 
horrors of a civil war, to reduce us under a foreign 
dominion. 

“Government has taken the most efficient means 
to stop the progress of the disorganizing faction. 
The troops continue true to their oaths.and obedi- 
ent tothe general, in whom they have the utmost 
confidence. The chamber of the city sustains the 
good name which it has merited. The civic guards 
united, and under the orders of their worthy and 
chosen chiefs, will show what may be expected from 
treemen when firm in the support of their inaliena- 
ble rights. Finally, the cortes are in permanent ses- 
sion, devising means for the safety of the public. 
Portuguese! what will you do? Perhaps submit to a 
handful of pretorian guards! Perhaps submit, blind- 
ly, to these unworthy aristocrats, who wish to crush 
you! Ah no: You are Lusitanians, and this is enough! 
Union, and we shall not want for strength.” 

Endorsed on the eupplement——The French have en- 
tered Madrid. 

The ministry, [Portuguese], has begged leave to 
resign, having lost the confidence of the people. 


Russia. The subscription in aid of the Greeks, 
at St. Petersburgh, amounts to upwards of one mil- 
lion of rubles, above 45,8331. sterling. The em- 
press dowager subscribed 10,000 rubies. This is 
exclusive of the morey raised at Odessa and seve- 
ral other placesin Russia. 


Turkey. The writer of a late letter from Vienna, 
states, upon unquestionable authority, that the 
Porte had given orders to sell by weighs all the fine 
collections of books that were in Constantinople; 
particular mention is made of the noble library be- 
longing to the princes Morusi, individuals who 
‘Were objects of jealousy and hatred to\that most 
despotic government, on account of their vast 
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wealth, their patriotism and their talents. After 
such a trait as this, one would think no enlighten- 
ed state of Europe would care a rush what became 
of such hopeless imbeciles as ~he Ottoman govern- 
ment. ) 
Greece. A London paper of May 30, says—The 
affairs of Greece seem approaching to an interest- 
ing, perhaps a decisive crisis. There is a bare pos- 
sibility, and even some faint hopes are entertained 
of a pacific termination of the contest. It is assert- 
ed from various quarters that the British ambassador 
has submitted a memoir to the divan, detailing mi- 
nutelyv a pacific arrangement, by which the Greeks, 
on the one hand, should be recognized as an inde- 
pendent nation, and the Porte, on the other, be in- 
demnified for its loss of revenue—the chief advan- 
tage which the Porte drew from its Christian sub- 
jects by an annual tribute. ‘his, no doubt, would 
be infinitely beneficial to the Greeks, Supposing 
that the tribute agreed upon, should considérably 
exceed the revenues hitherto received by the Porte, 
still the burden would be much lighter to the 
Greeks, who would no longer be vexed by the pil- 
lage and exactions of the Turkish governors. But 
there appears no probability that the terms, such as 
they are described, will be agreed to by the Porte, 
and the business is likely to be decided by the sword. 
From recent accounts, it can hardly be long before 
the two parties grapple. The Turks have made 
formidable preparations. Firmans have been is- 
sued, commanding the Turkish governors to send 
what money they can procure to Constantinople. 
The Turkish system of taxation is, we need not 
mention, rather summary. It falls with cruel severity 
upon those of the Greek nation, or Greek rite, still 
under the dominion of the Porte. The property of 
the Greeks, who were assassinated in the island of 
Cyprus, has been torn from the surviving heirs, and 
sold for the benefit of the Porte—that of the Greeks 
who are either suspected or have disappeared, dis- 
posed of inthe same way—and, in addition, the vil- 
lages along the coast, chiefly inhabited by Christians, 
pillaged and buried by the Egyptian garrison of the 
island. Itis by sea that the Turks seem disposed 
to make their principal attack. The Musselman 
froce is formed of three squadrons—the united Al- 
gerine and Tunisian; the Egyptian and the Turk- 
ish squadrons, which are stated to amount in all to 
100 sail of various sizes and denominations. This 
is the most formidable armament which the Porte 
has yet sent out. But the Greeks, leaving out of 
calculation their superiority in naval skill and prow- 
ess, seem well prepared to encounter it, The Hy- 
driot, Ypsariot and Spezziot squadrons, all well 
armed, equipped, and ready to sail on the first sig- 
nal, amount to 88 ships of war, of various classes, 
and 24 fire-ships, with which, it is known, they do 
tremendous execution. By land, also, it is stated, 
that the Turks intend a last endeavor this season. 
Great efforts were in the act of being made, in the 
beginning of May, to raise troops in the European 





| provinces, for the purpose of attacking the Pelo- 


ponnesus; 80,000 men were, according to letters 
from Salonica, to be employed in this service, with 
the Pachas at their head. There is, h@Wever, less 
of cordiality and circumstance in the account of the 
Turkish preparations by land than by sea. But even, 
if the statement were true, the Greeks of the Morea 
are ina state to make successful resistafce. The 
whole confederacy is now under a regular govern- 
ment—the troops are regularly paid out of a special 
military chest; there are in the Morea alone 50,000 
well armed and disciplined troops, and the isthmus 
of Corinth is placed in a state of defence. 
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QPThe general amount of the intelligence from 
Greece is cheering. It is understood that the pa- 
triots will resit any negociation which hag not for its 
basis their full and entire independence. Their go- 
vernment appears to be steady and as efficient as 
could be expected. Three of their ships have 
lately beaten some Algerine vessels in the neigh- 
borhood of Algiers. Candia is chiefly possessed by 
them. A large sum of money has been raised in 
England to aid them in their struggle for liberty. 

The following table of the population of the se- 
veral provinces of Greece, from the Edinburgh 
Scotsman, will be interesting to those who watch 
the progress of the struggle. 





Morea, 400 000 | Samos, 20,000 
Greece, (mid,) 250,000 | Hydria, 25,000 
Mytelene, 20,000 | Spezzia, 10,000 
Scio, (before the ‘ Crete, 120,000 
massacre ), 110,000 | Small Islands, 19,000 
Tino, 15,000 | Refugees, 150,000 
Andro, 12,000 | Fugitives, &c. 100,000 
Nuxia, 10,000 | Nio, 3,000 
Payns, 2,000 
Milo, 500 Total, 1,269,500 
Santorino, 12,000 





Thus the whole population of Greece, which 
dares to aspire, not to independence, but to a toler- 
able government, does not amount to a fourth part* 
of what the United States contained, when they 
‘threw off the yoke of the mother country. ‘This 
noble people, obliged to contend, single handed, 

ainst its oppressors—abandoned by civilized and 
Christian Europe; has defended itself for two years, 
with a degree of perseverancé and devutedness, 
which reminds the classical reader of the finest pas- 
sages in its ancient history. 

Chili The new constitution established at San. 
tiago, March 30, provides for the assembling of 2 
supreme congress of the nation, with authority to 
form a permanent constitution, and until the adop- 
tion of such a constitution, that of 1818is to govern, 
subject to the provisions of the present act, which 
contains forty one articles— Within thirty days from 
the formation of the provincial government, they 
are to issue their warrants for an election of repre- 
sentatives to congress. The electiuns are to take 
place in two months from the issuing of the war- 
rants, and in forty days from the election the re- 

resentativesare to meet. One representative is to 

e chosen for each fifteen thousand inhabitants, and 
one for each portion exceeding nine thousand. 

Valdivia and Osomo are to choose one represen- 
tative. 

The intendency of Conception is to be represent- 


ed on the basis of a population of 250,000 
Maule, 28,000 
Curico, 

Colchaque, 70,000 
Rancagua, . 32,000 
Santiago and the district of San Jose, 140,000 
Melipilla, 13,000 
Valparaiso, one representative. 

Quillota, 25,000 
Aconcagua, 26,000 
Vaza Be , one representative, 

Petorca one, and Ligua one. 

Andes, 12,000 
The intendency of Coquimbo, 90,000 


Colombia. It is stated, on what is apparently good 
authority, that the congress of that republic, con- 
sidering its own independence as firmly established, 
has authorized general Bolivar to proceed with 





4,000 men to aid the Peruvian government, in ad- 
dition to 4,000 troops previously allotted to that 
service. 
The republicans are possessed of the cotnmand of 
the lake of Maracaibo, and com. Padilla has gained 
some decided advantages over the royalists. : 
Cuba. On the receipt of the news of the entry of 
the French armies into the peninsula, the captain- 
general issued the following proclamation : 
‘I, Don Francisco Dionisio Vives, captain general 
of the island of Cuba, chevalier and grand cross of 
the royal American order of Isabella the catholic, 
&e. &c. &c. make known to all the inhabitant: of 
this province, that no doubt being any longer enter. 
tained of the entry of the French armies into the 
peninsula, and of the declaration of war by our go- 
vernment, although no official information of these 
events has been received, we must confide in the 
generous valour of Spain, and in the justice of our 
cause, for the triumph of our arms. But, inhabi- 
tants of Cuba, let not the just resentment with 
which the conduct of the French government in- 
spires you, be extended to the honorable individuals 
of that nation, who, exercising their professions 
and industry, have established themselves among 
us, augmenting in every way our prosperity: you 
yourseives have invited them— the cortes have de- 
clared the Spanish territory an asylum; and, final- 
ly, with the view of adding to our population, they 
enacted the decree of the 12th March, of last year, 
which the authorities of this ever faithful city, caus- 
ed to be translated inte English and French, in or- 
der that, by general circulation, the advantages it 
held forth might be known. I know too well the 
noble and fai hfal character of the inhabitants of this 
province, to fear that, after so many guarantees, the 
least vexation or injury should be given to the 
French established, or who are about to establish 
themselves among us, of whom the chief part are 
peaceful proprietors, and agriculturalists: but, I also 
know that every where wicked men are to be found 
mingled with the good, who, under some specious 
pretext or other, seek to introduce disorders in or- 
der to profit by them. As a precaution, therefore, 
and that no body may plead ignorance, I publish 
the following article, being the 270th of the penal 
code, which says—“that all delinquencies against 
the property, honor or persons, of foreigners do- 
miciled in, or passing through Spain, shall be pu- 
nished in the same manner as if committed against 
Spaniards, even though war have been declared 
against the nation to which the stranger may belong. 
In this disposition are comprehended prisoners of 
war, who are equally under the protection of the 
laws,” &c. &e, 

Havana, June 24, 1823, 


31,000 }q- 7 Two days later —by another arrival at New York. 


Nothing new concerning Abisbal, but it is inti- 
mated that the new Spanish ministry at Seville coin- 
cide in opinion with him. The French force that 
entered Madrid was large, and it is stated that a 
considerable body of troops would march for Se- 
ville to berate the king. The duke of Angouleme 
has addressed a proclamation to the Spaniards, as- 
suring them that France is net at war with Spain! 
Mina has retired to the mountains. It is reported 
that the provinces of Andalusia und Estremadura 
have declared against the constitution—yet much 
anxiety is said to prevail in Paris in consequence 
of Moncey’s demand for additional troops. Several 
partial engagements, or small battles have taken 
place, with various success; and, in an affair at Vich, 
Mina is said to have been wounded. Chdleco has 





*tt is more than one half. [En. Reo} 


trallied the troope lately commanded by Abisbal,—hjs 
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surrender was required; but the French account 
says, “this monster will yield to no consideratious.”’ 

These accounts are from London papers of the 
4th of June. The prospects of the Spaniards are 
certainly gloomy, but not hopeless, we think: nor 
do we apprehend that even an apparently general 
submission to France, will secure the Bourbons in 
the accomplishment of their ulterior designs—bat 
what the result will be, no man knoweth. 








Electors of President. 


FROM THE N, YORK.PATRIOT, 

The people of the United States are not merely 
“the source of power;” but, civilly and politically 
speaking, they are all in all, and are themselves the 
sovereignty of the country. There 13 no political 
authority above or beside them; and there is no 
bound nor limit to their power, except natural right 
and justice, combined with the fundamental princi- 
ples on which their government is founded—no re- 
straint upon the exercise of their free will and plea- 
sure, except such as they themselves, tor mutual 
justice and convenience, and for the common secu- 
rity and welfare, have ordained and established. 
These conventional restraints and limits are to be 
found only in the constitutions they bave adopted, 
and in the laws enacted in conformity therewith, as 
evidences and expressions of their will and pleasure 
on these subjects, and on the mode in which all 
their public concerns shall be conducted by their 
agents, wherever they do not act by and for them- 
selves. These agents or officers of the people are, 
therefore, with great propriety and truth, called the 
people’s servants, and have no power in and of 
themselves, but only act, or ought only to act, in 
strict conformity with the constitution and laws, 
which express what it is the people’s pleasure they 
should do or refrain from doing—in like manner as 
an attorney in fact should govern himself by the 
letter or power of attorney from his principal. No 
executive, judicial, or legislative authorities can 
give the people power, or permit them to do this 
thing or that: the people themselves have made all 
such authorities; and they are the servants, not the 
masters of the people.* 

When, therefore, a state or community, formed 
on such principles—as happily is the case with the 
American union—has ordained that this or that act 
shall be done by the state or community, in such a 
manner as its agent, (whether the executive, judi 
ciary, or legislature), shall direct or point out, that 
agent can no more lawfully do the act itself, than an 
attorney or agent could be required to pay the debt 
of bis principal, who, by letter of attorney, had em- 
powered him to purchase lands for his»said princi- 
pal, to be paid for in such manner as such attorney 
ur agent should direct. 

In this country, therefore, it is only necessary, in 
settling a question of this kind, to observe—frst, 
whether the people have made any constitutional 
or legal provision on the subject; secondiy, what 





such provision is; and, ¢hird/v, the reasons and mo 
tives which actuated the people in adopting it. | 

I. On the first point, we know that the people of | 
the several states, through their agents in conven 
tion, formed a constitution for the whole union, and | 
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*«The government or administrative authority of 
the state is that portion only of the sovereignty 
which is, by the constitution, entrusted to the pub 
lic functionaries—these are the agents and servants 
of the people.” [Appendixto Bik. Com. by judge 
Tucker, of Virginia, now a member of congress.) 








afterwards, on full examination, long debate, and 
due consideration of the same, adopted and ratified 
it, declaring it “the supreme law of the land,” by 
which not only their future agents and officers of 
the union, but those of the sevetfal states, as well as 
the people themselves, were to regulate all-their 
public conduct, exercise their civil powers and pri- 
vileges, and discharge their various political duties. 

il. On the second point, we find in that constitu- 
tion a provision for the election of the chief magis- 
trate of te union, which says, (article 2, sec, 1), he 
shall be elected as follows: 

“Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct,a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to which the state may be entitled in con- 
gress.” 

it then provides that congress may fix the time of 
choosing electors, and the day on which they (the 
electors) shall give their votes. 

in pursuance of this provision, congress early 
passed an act on the subject, which declares, that 
‘the electors shail be appointed in each state within 
thirty four days preceding the first Wednesday in 
December,” and that “the electors shall meet and 
give their votes on the first Wednesday in Decem- 
ber.” 

On reading these provisions, one would not sup- 
pose any doubt could arise about the meaning or 
etfect of them; yet, as we have known a few in- 
stances of byper-criticism on the terms of their pro- 
visions, we hope to be excused for adverting to 
them, in order to put our readers in the possession 
of the “whole ground.” 1. The state isto appoint 
the electors; and hence, (says one), the people are 
not to appoint them. Butcommon sense and daily 
usage takes the abstract term state, country, nation, 
&c. to imply the people or community en masse, 
when spoken of as an actor; and it would be wast- 
ing time to contend that it neither means the land 
or the trees, nor the court of chancery, the supreme 
court, the executive, or the legislature. «The state 
of New-York shall be entitled to elect thirty-four 
representatives” in congress, is the language of the 
U. S. apportionment law—and also of the very 
clause of the constitution under consideration. Can 
it be a question whatis meant here? Who entitled 
to the 34 representatives? The legislature? No! 
the people. But, in reading a little further in the 
clause, we find, not only that the state shall appoint, 
but that the l/egis/ature of each state shall direct the 
mode or manner in which the srate shall appoint the 
electors. Here the state is spoken of as one thing, 
and the legislature of the aame state as another thing. 
No ingenuity, after considering this, could make out 
the ¢wo terms to mean the same thing, 

But, 2, It is sometimes asked, whether the word 
appoint does not imply that the state or people at 
large are not to choose the electers. This, we con. 
ceive, has less force in it, though it has been chiefly 
relied on, than the first objection. Words and 
phrases in statutes and constitutions are to be con- 
strued according to the common sense of mankind 
and their use in popular language, unless they are 
exclusively technical; and even words strictly tech- 
nical, from being familiar and common among the 
people, often become terms of common parlance, 


|and are construed by courts according to the inten 


tion of the persons using them. The terms “elect,” 
“appoint,” choose,” are daily used indiscriminately 
for the same thing, although, in dividing the power 
of government, the term “appoint” is applied most 
generally to an election by the executive: or the 
legislature, and the term elect” to appointments 
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made by the people; while “choose” is used both 
ways. Yet none of these terms, even in laws or 
constitutions, are used exclusively in any one sense. 
And they were generally used indiscriminately one 
' for the other in the revolution and the early periods: 
of our government. 

Thus, Mr.. Mason, in the Virginia convention, 
which adopted the United States. constitution, 
speaks of the representatives in congress being 
“appointed” by the beople of the several states. In 
thesame sense it was used by members ofthe Unit- 
ed States convention in debate, as well as in drafts 
of the constitution, and proposed amendments. The 
convention which formed the old constitution of this 
state, setting forth, in a preamble, their power, 
states, that “the good people of the colony” “have 
appointed, authorized, and empowered” the mem- 
bers of said convention, &c. and in the title, in the 
margin, is found “appointment of this convention.” 
Now the people elected these members, and yet 
they themselves set forth that the people “appoint- 
ed? them. ‘The same constitution says, the mem- 
bers of assembly shall be “chosen,” and the senators 
‘selected;” yet both were chosen by the people. If 
any, but a crooked and obstinate mind, could doubt 
that the term “appointed” is here used as synony- 
mous with “chosen” and “elected,” or that these 
words were used indiscriminately in 1787, we again 
turn to the United States constitution, which, after 
saying “each state shall appoint” in such manner, 
&e. on further to declare, on the same subject, 
that “congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, &c.. Here the constitution itself ex- 
plains the word “appoint,” if itwere before ambi 
cuous, by recognizing it as synonymous with “choos- 
ing,” which all must admit is just as applicable to 
afi eléction or choice by the people, as the word 
“electing.” So that congress is to determine the 
time when the state shall choose the electors, which 
must be done “in such manner as the legislature 
thereof shall direct.’” 

And here we cannot but remark, that plain com- 
mon sense, as well as technical and legal- know- 
ledge, must decide that, where any thing is ordered 
or required to be done by any company, communi- 
ty, or state, the time, place or manner of doing 
it is to b¢ regulated by one individual, or certam in- 
dividuals thereof—such individual or individuals is 
and are as much prohibited from doing the act itself, 
which they are to direct or order to be done, in such 
a particular way as they shail judge best, as if they 
were forbidden in the most solemn form of words, 
If anact, incorporating a banking company, should 
provide thatthe company shouid “appoint” twelve 
directors, in such manner as the commissioners for 
receiving subscriptions for stock should “direct” — 
what would be thought of such commissioners, if 
they themselves should at once appoint the direc- 
tors? If by law a company of militia were autboriz- 
ed to “appoint” their non-commissioned officers, in 
such manner as the three commissioned officers of 
such company should “direct”—what would the 
soldiers think, if the commissioned officers should 
say, “we direct that we elect them ourselves,” and 
so appoint the non-commissioned officers at once 
accordingly? If any will or writing should declare, 
that a certain family shall have and take a certain 
sum of money, in such manner as the head thereof 
may “direct”—what wouid be said of the head of 
that family, if he should «‘direct” that he take and 
use it all himself, and accordingly pocket it, instead 
of sharing it in any manner with the family? Would 
it satisfy common sense and common justice, to say, 
what is enjoyed by one is enjoyed by all, or what 
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the head or ruler does, or one part of the rulers do, 
is done by all, or done by the people, when only 
plainly defined, single, specific power and duty was 
confided to such persons? The head of the family 
would be entitled to such portion only as he should 
reasonably adjudge to himse!f—the legislature could 
lawfully ‘direct’ that the people choose the electors 
by general ticket; by districts, or by double, quad. 
ruple, or octuple districts; or part of them by dis. 
tricts, and part by a general vote through the whole 
state, (as has been done in Massachusetts), accord- 
ing to their sound judgment; and then return home 


nothing more, in either case, without assuming a 
power never granted or tntended to be granted, 


If. But to take another and the last view of the 
subject, let us examine the reasons and motives of 
the people in framing and adopting this clause of 
the constitution; for, as Burgh justly remarks in his 
political disquisitions, power in rulers “is only bor- 
rowed, delegated and limited, by the intention of the 
people.” ‘This kind of cotemporaneous exposition 
is adopted and in daily use in courts, and before 
juries and arbitrators, in deciding all disputes about 
the construction of contracts iad undertakings, be. 
tween man and man, because it is the only sure way 
of arriving at the truth and justice of the case. In 
all cases, the intention and understanding of parties, 
at the time of concluding or adopting an agreement, 
must be carried into effect. And with this view, 
we proceed to show what was the understanding of 
the people and their agents in regard to the choice 
of electors, when the United States constitution was 
adopted. That instrument was framed by patriots, 
who had served their country either in council or in 
the field during the revolution. Every part of it un- 
derwent able and full discussion before the people 
in the newspapers and other publications of that 
period. The fullest and most complete commenta- 
ry, and the clearest explanation and statement of 
the object and effect of the several provisions in 
that constitution, were submitted to the public by 
Messrs, Madison, Hamilton and Jay, in periodical 
numbers, which have since been collected and re- 
published, under the title of “The Federalist’’—~—a 
work, which is not only appealed to as the highest 
authority in all of our legislative and judicial assem- 
blies and tribunals, but is referred to abroad as 2 
masterly essay on free government, and reflects 
great honor on the political and literary character 
of our country. Messrs. Madison and Hamilton, 
were members of the convention which framed the 
|constitution, and Mr. Jay, (who took but a small 
share in the Federalist), bad been in congress and 
other public business during the whole revolution. 

Many of the numbers in that work were written by 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Hamilton together, and the 
whole view of the constitution, there taken, was ad- 
justed and arranged by them in the outset. Itis in 
this work Mr. Madison most distinguished himself 
asa political writer. Let us see how the mode of 
choosing the president was then considered by men, 
who devised and recommended it. 


“It was desirable,” (says the Federalist), «that 
the sense of the people should operate in the choice 
of the person, to whom so important a trust was to 
be confided. This end will be answered by com- 
mitting the right of making it, {the choice], not te 


any pre-established body, but to men, chosen by the 
people themselves. 


“Nothing was reore to be desired, than that every 
practicable obstacle should be opposed to cabal, in- 






































trigue_and corruption.” 
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«These most deadly adversaries of republican go- 
vernment,” the Federalist adds, “might be expect- 
ed from more than one quarter.” And this, by the 
way, was the principal objection to this part of the 
constitution, both among the people and in the state 
conventions, especially the state of Virginia. It was 
particularly feared, that a desire in foreign powers 
(uy interfere in our concerns, or combinations of in- 
ttuential men at home, would be able to gain an as- 
cendancy in our councils, and that this would be 
most likely to be done by procuring the election of 
‘a creature of their own to the chi¢f magistracy of 
the union,” 

“But,” says the Federalist, “the convention have 
cuarded against all danger of this sort with a most 
provident and judicious attention, They have not 
made the appointment of president to depend on 
pre-existing bodies of men, who might be tampered 
with Jeforehand to prostitute their votes; but they 
have referred it, [the appointment], in the rst in- 
stance, toan immediate act of the people of America, 
to be exerted in the choice of persons for the tem- 


porary and sole purpose of making the appointment.’ 


And they have excluded from eligibility to this trast, 
‘that of electors] all those who, from situation, might 
be suspected of too great devotion to the president 
in office.” 

«Another and no less important desideratum was, 
that the executive should be independent, for his 
coutinuance in office, on all but the people themselves. 
ie mightotherwise be tempted to sacrifice his duty 
to his complisance forthose, whose favor was neces- 
sary to the duration of his official consequence, 
This advantage will, also, be secured, by making 
his re-election to depend on a special body of re- 
presentatives, [electors], deputed by the society for 
the single purpose of making the important choice.” 
© It must be recollected, that it was often proposed 
in the United States convention, to authorize the 
national legislature to elect the president—but that 
‘proposition was as often rejected. Other proposi- 
tions were made that the governors of the several 
states—then the state governments—should elect 
him; all which were at once rejected. Judge Wil- 
son proposed that even the United States senators 
should be elected dy the people, instead of the legis- 
latures—but this was left as it now stands in the con- 
stitution. On the subject of electors of president, 
Mr. Hamilton proposed that they be appointed by 
electors, chosen by other electors, which /ast should 
be chosen by the peopleatlarge. This would have 
been constituting two colleges of electors, and left 
it much the same as when the legislature of a state 
takes upon itself to choose the electors; except 
that Mr. Hamilton’s plan had the advantage of the 
people's choosing the frst body of electors for the 
only and immediate purpose of electing the second, 
and not for purposes of legislation too, nor at a long 
period beforehand. Yet this would not do, and was 
rejected! Was not the intention and object of the 
convention pretty clearly marked in all this? 

Now let us see how this point was viewed efter it 
had been discussed and examined by the people, 
and when the state conventions came to act on it 
definitively, The mode of appointing the president 
was seldom objected to, except in Virginia, a state 
renowned for talents and patriotism, and for states- 
men of stern and undeviating republicanism. In 
her convention were men of the first standing in 
the nation—Madison, Randolph, Mason, Monroe, 
Marshall, Patrick Henty, &c. Let us see how this 
convention considered the mode of electing the pre- 
sident. The objections against it were the danger 
of combination and foreign influence; the re-eligi- 
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bility of ‘the president; and the choice by states, 
when: no person should have a majority of the votes 
of the electors. 

Mr. Monroe said, the president “sought to act 
under the strongest impulses of rewards and punish- 
ments, which are the strongest incentives to human 
actions. There are two ways of securing this point. 
He ought to depend on the people of America for 
bis appointment and continuance in office. Hisre- 
sponsibility ought further to be direct and immediate,”’ 
As to his dependence on the people, Mr. M.thought, 
after all, he might owe his elevation to the state go- 
vernments, and not to the people at large—because 
there would probably be no choice by the electors, 
and then he will be chosen by states, in which case 
each state bas only one vote, The consequence 
will be,” says Mr. Monroe, “that a majority of the 
states, and these censisting of the smallest, may 
elect him.” This would be a mode, he said, “per- 
fectly dissatisfactory to his mind. It will give an 
advantage to the small states. He, (the president}, 
will depend, therefore, on the states for his re-elec- 
tion, and not on the people.” This did not appearto 
him, as he expressed it, “eompatible with the secu- 
rity of republicanism.” 


In those days the idea of the legislature’s taking. 
upon itself to chose the electors was not invented 
—no mention is made of it in the writings or de- 
bates of that period, nor was it suggested in the 
Virginia convention, that there was danger of the 
legislature of a state doing any more than to point 
out the manner of election. The odjection was, that, 
in the end, the choice might not be made by the 
people’s electors, but by the states, for want of a 
choice by the electors. 


Mr. George Mason said, ‘this mode of election 
was a mere deception—a mere ignis fatuus onthe 
people of America, and thrown out to make them 
believe they were to choose him, {the president]— 
whereas it would not be once out of fifty years that 
he would be chosen by them in the first instance, 
because a majority of the whole votes was required,” 
He also said, “the great fundamental principle of 
responsibility in republicanism is sepped,” because 
‘rotation in office was not secured,” and he insisted 
that the eligibility of the president a second,time was 
a dangerous feature in the constitution, and that fo- 
reign influence might decide his election, 


Goy. Randolph said he had once entertained the 
same sentiments on the subject of re-eligibility, but 
acknowledged, that, on further consideration, he 
had altered his opinion. And, as to foreign infu- 
ence, and the confusion that existed in other coun- 
tries referred to, in the selection of the head of an 
empire, he said—*The mode of election here ex- 
cludes that faction, which is productive of such hos- 
tilities and confusion in Poland. It renders it un- 
necessary or impossible for foreign force to inter- 
fere. THE ELECTORS MUST BE ELECTED 
BY THE PEOPLE AT LARGE.f To procure his 
re-election his influence must be co-ertensive with 
the continent. And there can be no combination be- 
tween the electors, as they elect him on the same 
day in every state.” 


i 
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{Judge Tucker, in his comments on the United 
States constitution, annexed to his edition of Black- 
stone, remarks on this mode of election, that «no 
opportunity is furnished for intrigue and cabal. 
There is no room for the turbulence of a campus 
martius or a Polish diet, on the one hand, or for the 
intrigues of a sacred colleve or a Venetian senateon 
the other.” 
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Mr. Madison, in speaking on this question, took 
notice of an idea, thrown out by some member, 
that one of the United States senators should be 
chosen president; and he objected to such a plan, 
because such a senator would be only the choice of 
the legislature of astate. He said:— 

“Mr. Chairman, [ think there are some peculiar 
advantages incident to this office, which recommend 

‘jt to us. There is, in the first place, a great proba. 
bility this officer will be taken from the large states; 
and, if so, the circumstance of his having an eventual 
vote will be so far favourable. The CONSIDERA. 
TION, which recommends it to me is, that he will be 
the choice of THE PEOPLE AT LARGE, There 
is much more propriety in giving this office to a per- 
son chosen by the people at darge, than to one of the 
senate, who is only the choice of the legis/ature of 
one state.” 

We have not a word to add to the construction of 
our late learned and venerable president and his 
compatriots in the United States and state conven- 
tions—except to say, that if it had been believed or 
imagined that the legislatures of the states would 
ever take the appointment of the electors from the 
people at large, the constitution would not have 
been adopted in Virginia, nor do we believe it 
would in any other state. 

We must defer, for two or three days, some fur- 
ther remarks which arise out of the discussion of 
this subject; a view of the way in which a depar. 
ture from the constitution has been unhappily sanc- 
tioned in a few of the states; and some notice of the 
favourable circumstances, whith now exist, for “cor- 
recting the procedure.” . 
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Jefferson and Madison. 
FROM THE PETERSBURG INTELLIGENCER, 

First upon the list of distinguished citizens of 
Virginia, invited by the volunteers of Petersburg, 
to join in paying due honors to the 47th anniversary 
of American independence, were the names of 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, ex-presidents 
of the United States. Although, from circumstances 
and the infirmities of age, neither of these honored 
patriots found it practicable to accept the invitation, 
yet the cards of captains Panniil, McRae and Pol. 
lard have drawn from them the following replies, 
which are published at general request: 

Monticello, June 25, 1823. 
Messrs, Pannill, McRae and Pollard, 

GexTLEMEN—I have just now received your favor 
of the 17th inst. inviting me to a participation witb 
the volunteers of Petersburg in thcircelebration of 
the approaching anniversary of our national inde. 
pendence. Ishould, with great pleasure, prove my 
respect for the invitation, and my attachment to this 
annual regeneration of good principles, if the re- 
maining powers of life permitted; but the hand of 
time presses heavily on me, disables me from taking 
such a journey, and, indeed, disqualifies me for 
sharing in the joys and festivities of the day; I must 
pray you, therefore, good sirs, to be the channel of 
conveying to the volunteers of Petersburg the as. 
surance of my thankfulness and high consideration, 
of soliciting for me the kind indulgence to habits of 
retirement, which my weakened condition renders 
necessary; and to acccpt, in writing, the expression 
of my sympathies in sentiments and rejoicings which 
I cannot be present to offerin person. _ The conti. 
nued repetition of these commemorations, through 
ages to come, and the faithful preservation, pure 
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and unchanged, of the spirit of that great day which 
gave them birth, will be the themes of unceasing 
prayer with me. 

With my thanks for the kind expressions of your 
sentiment towards myself, be pleased to accept, in- 
dividually, the assurance of my great esteem and 
respect. . TH: JEFFERSON, 

Captains William Pannill, John McRae, 

> John Pollard. 


Montpellier, June 28, 1823. 
_ GENTLEMEN—I received, last evening, your letter 
of the 17th, inviting my participation witb the vo. 
lunteers of Petersburg, in celebrating the national 
anniversary approaching. 

Several causes unite in putting it out of my pow- 
er to comply with the invitation; but I beg the vo- 
lunteers to be assured that 1 feel all the value given 
to it by the motives and the quarter from which it 
proceeds Theconduct of the gallant band under 
that name, in the late war, bas a marked place ia the 
records of patriotism; and I should gladly join in a 
libation to such an example, on a day with which 
every thing inspired by love of country is congenial. 
At this distance I can only express the grateful re- 
spect J] retain for them, and offer the good wishes 
to which they are so well entitled. 


JAMES MADISON, 
Capts. Panuill, McRae and Pellard. 








CHRONICLE. 

John Oliver, esq. of Baltimore, lately deceased, 
left the sum of $20,000 to the Hibernian society, 
of which he was president, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a free school in this city, for the education 
of poor children of both sexes, without distinction 
ss to their religious tenets. 


Died, at Quarantine, New York, lieut. William 
H. Mott, of the U.S. navy—of a disease contract- 
ed on a voyage from the Brazils. 


Detroit, which, for one hundred and fifty years, 
has been a military post, and which, even at the 
commencement of the late war, was so distant as, 
to be, seemingly, almost out of reach of the govern - 
ment, is about to cease to have a garrison—such is 
the progress of population and of improvement 
within afew years. Some fears are expressed of 
the Indians, instigated by our old friends at Am- 
herstburg; but the people, of what will soon be the 
state of Michigan, cannot long apprehend the possi- 
bility of danger from them, aid being so easily ob- 
tained from the late wildernesses of New-York. 


from the Pacific. A letter purporting to be 
written by an officer of the Franklin 74, and dated 
at Valparaiso, 10th March, has the following singv- 
lar paragraph:—“Our first step from here after you 
sailed, was to convoy the ship Canton to Arica and 
Quilca, which ports were in a declared state of 
blockade; but which the commodore did not see 
proper to respect. At Arica, we witnessed a fight 
between the troops on shore and a Patriot schooner 
—-the latter was obliged to cut her cable and stand 
off with loss. From this we sailed to Quilca and 
completed the sale of the Canton’s cargo.” 

What!—a ship of the line employed ‘to complete 
the sale” of a merchant vessel’s cargo? 


Fire. Between 20 and 30 buildings, some of them 
large, were consumed by fire, near the corner of 
Third and Callowhill streets, Philadelphia, last 
Wednesday. 
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